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PROPHET AND PRIEST. 


MopERN Bible study has its chief significance in the light 
that has been thrown upon the Old Testament. This has been 
Tue Rescue the obscure region of Holy Scripture. No amount 
of THE Oto ~—— of neglect could ever render the field of New Tes- 
TESTAMENT —_ tament history wholly unfamiliar. Limitations of 
time and space make it easy to see it all at a glance; and the 
importance of these later documents as the sources of the 
Christian faith still further tend to keep them fresh in the mind 
of the church. But with the Old Testament it is not so. Its 
wider stretches of time, its obscurer outlines, and its very imper- 
fections as a finished record of revelation rendered the attitude 
of the church in part apologetic and in part indifferent. It was 
therefore a matter of greatest moment to invade this neglected 
region and make it a possessed and valuable territory. The 
rewarding character of this possession is today the commonplace 
of all biblical students, and the revival of interest in the Old 
Testament came not a moment too soon. When so well informed 
a writer as Mr. Goldwin Smith could declare that the Old Testa- 
ment is the millstone about the neck of Christianity, it became 
evident that fresh study was necessary to reveal its true charac- 
ter and surpassing interest. We may be grateful to modern 
biblical study, and especially biblical criticism, for the rescue of 
the Old Testament from a growing neglect. 


When the forces of biblical study entered the field of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in recent years, like the Israelites upon their 
entrance into Canaan, they naturally took possession of the most 
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fruitful portion of the land. This is the region of prophecy. 
Of all the provinces of that rich domain—history, legislation, 
Commanoing Wisdom, psalm, elegy, apocalyptic, and prophecy— 
Position of _— the last is unquestionably the most alluring. It is 
PROPHECY the central mountain range from which all the 
rest may be viewed and valued. Old Testament history, in so 
far as it differs from the extra-biblical discipline of Hebrew his- 
tory, is really the history of prophetic activity. From this con- 
sideration alone, if there had been no other, would the figure of 
the prophet at once become commanding. Deep interest was 
aroused in the men who became the leaders of Israel in the great 
crises of her history. The line of prophets, from Moses to Joel, 
has been the subject of prolonged and eager study in recent 
years. The faces in Sargent’s frescoes have become familiar 
through the growth of this interest. The literature upon the 
subject of prophecy has grown to a vast collection, in which may 
be found some of the choicest and most rewarding volumes that 
biblical study has ever produced. 


But that which has made prophecy of greatest interest to 
Christian thought in recent days is the discovery that it held 
within it the vital elements of Old Testament reli- 
gion. The prophet spoke for God. He was the liv- 
ing conscience of his age. He was the proclaimer 
of the divine will and the disturber of evil men. The moral and 
political reforms wrought in Israel were his task. He was the 
voice crying in the wilderness to prepare the way of the Lord. 
He contributed the one element to the national life that made 
it unique and redemptive. It was not in sacrifice, or priesthood, 
or temple, or legislation, or psalm, or apocalypse that Israel 
fundamentally differed from other peoples. It was in that pro- 
phetic ministry which pointed out the ideal and wrought at the 
task of gaining it. Without prophecy Israel would have been 
like the other nations which it was her great task to outstrip and 
lead. When prophetic voices grew faint, then righteousness 
declined and the hopes of the nation sank. When the prophets 
spoke with no uncertain voice, then the sharp antagonisms between 
right and wrong were maintained, and men knew the direction of 


THE PROPHET'S 
TASK 
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the paths in which they walked. The prophets revealed the will 
of God, and thus made clear his nature. This is the essence of 
religious instruction. Men want to know about God; to be 
assured that he is, and that he rewards those who seek him. Ifa 
prophet has nothing to say of God, he may well spare his speech, 
for men care not to hear him unless he can reveal the Highest. 
The prophets were the makers of Israel and of the Old Testa- 
ment, and this fact has lent a peculiar charm to recent Bible 
study. 


For in the last issue it is the bearing of the prophet’s work 
upon that of the preacher that makes it worth the study. 
Tue Proper ag We are not interested in the prophet merely as a 
Movet For THE historical figure, or in his writings as mere literary 
Paanenae products. It is their religious value which makes 
them great, the sense of urgency which they disclose to us. 
Looking at the work of our Lord, we see at once that he stood 
ever with the prophets in spirit and message. His teachings 
might take the forms made classic by the wise men; his conduct 
might conform to the legal sanctions laid down by the priests. 
But the prophets were the models of Jesus, in so far as he drew 
inspiration from the past. This fact cannot fail to have immense 
significance to the Christian preacher. He wishes first of all to 
be like his Lord. The mind that was in Christ Jesus must be his. 
Then, too, he sees that the great men of the church have been 
those of the prophetic spirit. Paul, Augustine, Bernard, Savona- 
rola, Wycliffe, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Spurgeon, Brooks, were 
spiritual heirs of ‘the goodly fellowship of the prophets.” 
Especially did this phase of the minister’s task emerge from 
the conflicts of the Reformation period. The Protestant 
preachers departed radically from the priestly ideals of the 
mother-church, and catching something of the fire and passion 
of the prophets lifted their voices like trumpets against the sins. 
of the time, and proclaimed with urgency the day of the Lord. 
This has been the commanding note of Protestant preaching, 
and in no small degree of that preaching which has been most 
effective in the Roman Catholic church. The minister must be 
a defender of the truth, a foe of all unrighteousness in social 
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or political life, an interpreter of God to men, speaking for the 
living to the dead. The prophet is always needed in the 
church. It will be an unhappy day when his fearless and pas- 
sionate ministry declines. 


Yet there may be a danger, on the other side, that the true 
task of the priest shall be forgotten. Of the two functions it 
was the earlier, and its representatives were far 
more numerous. It is to be feared that in the 
violent revulsion of sentiment against ecclesiasti- 
cism which marked the Reformation, the true priestly service 
in the church was largely cast aside. Priest and priestcraft 
became ill-sounding words in the Protestant vocabulary of dis- 
sent, and this low valuation they have not lost. However, reflec- 
tion will instantly suggest the necessity for both functions in 
the church of Christ as in the Hebrew commonwealth. If the 
prophet was the preacher of righteousness, the interpreter of 
God’s will for his generation, the incarnate conscience of the 
people, and the uncompromising foe of evil men and methods, 
no less had the priest an essential task. It was his to bear the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah, to stand before Jehovah to min- 
ister unto him, and to bless in his name (Deut. 10:8). He was 
a father to the group of worshipers, and through him counsel 
was to be asked of God (Judg. 18:5, 6). The dual functions of 
teaching and ministering are assigned to the priests in a well- 
known hymn: “They shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and 
Israel thy law: they shall put incense before thee, and whole 
burnt-offerings upon thine altar’? (Deut. 33:10). It is not 
strange that a work so varied and so essential held in popular 
esteem a much more important place than prophecy could claim. 
It was equally certain that in the hands of indifferent or mer- 
cenary men it would sink to the level of a mere profession, and 
justify those stinging rebukes administered by the prophets. 
Nevertheless, the priesthood had its legitimate place, and it is 
significant that a New Testament writer who wishes not only to 
reveal the underlying relationship between the Hebrew religion 
and Christianity, but as well to emphasize one essential feature or 
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Jesus’ work, elaborates the picture of his priestly character and 
ministry (Heb. 6:20 ff.). 


Keen sympathy with the prophetic ministries of the Old 
Testament, the remembrance of the abuses of the priestly sys- 
Neco or Born te™s both in Jewish and Christian history, and the 
Proper ano possession of that militant, aggressive, and master- 
PRIEST ful temper which the leaders in religious progress 
have so generally displayed, may have the effect of obscur- 
ing the real service of the priest in Holy Scripture and in the 
modern church. But both the prophetic and the priestly spirit, 
at their highest level, are needed in the Christian community 
today. The figures of Jehoiada and Hilkiah are not unworthy to 
stand beside those of the great prophets; and Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, not to mention the post-exilic preachers, were men who 
combined the priestly spirit with their prophetic ministry. The 
very quietness of the enterprises committed to the priests may 
have deprived them of that conspicuity which attended the 
heroic service of the great prophets. But none the less were 
they necessary to the religious life of Israel. If the prophetic 
denunciations of priestly greed and selfishness ring in our ears, 
not less stern are the same prophets in their rebukes of their 
recreant brethren in the prophetic ranks; and the priests have 
not left their reply on record, save in fragments here and there. 


A priest is not necessarily an ecclesiastic or a ritualist. We 
need to cleanse the word of the prejudices which unhappy 
periods of church history have heaped uponit. He 
who has the priestly spirit, in the higher sense 
revealed by the Bible, is one who concerns him- 
self with the development of the religious life of his people; a 
true father, a shepherd of the sheep, a teacher, a quiet minister 
to needy souls. If the annals of Christian experience fail to 
show so brilliant a list of names of this type as of that stern and 
unbending prophetism which is one of the glories of our holy 
faith, none the less do men of the true priestly spirit find their 
places in the story of the church. Such were St. Francis, 
Tauler, Melancthon, Fenelon, Robinson of Leyden, Baxter of 
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Kidderminster, Stanley, Liddon, Maurice, Erskine, Channing, 
and Bushnell. Such is every man who feels that his high and 
sacred function is that of a teacher of the mysteries of the 
spiritual life; who essays, with true preparation of heart and 
mind, the sublime yet humbling task of public and inter- 
cessory prayer; who fulfils in true measure the office of a min- 
ister in the house of God, and labors in the spirit of Him who 
offered up the evening sacrifice of the world. Every minister 
of the gospel must be both prophet and priest. In the ideal 
sense every Christian is such. But upon those who are called 
to leadership in the church, however small the company they 
lead, rest in particular the obligations and privileges of this two- 
fold service. Here stand also the teachers in the Sunday school, 
and all who have in their charge the cure of souls. To hold in 
balanced regard the tasks of prophet and priest, to warn, con- 
vince, and persuade, and at the same time to comfort, teach, 
and guard, are the coequal functions of the shepherd of the 
flock. 


SUMMER IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


By FREDERICK JONES BLISs, Pu.D.,, 
Beirfit, Syria. 


I aM moved to write this paper by the thought that many 
readers of the BrsticaL WorLD probably feel that a visit to 
Palestine must necessarily be made in the winter or spring. 
That this idea is widespread is proved by the almost entire lack 
of tourists in this country during the summer season—the one 
season of the year when travel is practicable for college pro- 
fessors, ministers, and school-teachers; in a word, for those 
most thoroughly prepared to benefit by a visit to the Holy 
Land. 

It is my aim to prove that this view is erroneous. Like 
almost all errors, it contains a germ of truth. Summer travel in 
Palestine has been attended with disastrous results, such as sun- 
stroke and fever. Such results, however, may be almost always 
traced to a failure to observe a few simple precautions made 
necessary by the climate. To a traveler who insists upon rush- 
ing through the country at full speed, upon carrying out a fixed 
program no matter what the weather may be, upon neglecting 
the warnings of fatigue, and upon covering his head only in the 
way he has been accustomed to protect it — to such a traveler I 
say: ‘‘Don’t come to Syria in summer.” But to one who is 
willing to take matters a little more leisurely and to adapt him- 
self to somewhat new conditions of life, to him I say: ‘“ Read 
the facts I present in this paper, consider the advice given, and 
then decide for yourself.” 

Tourists to Palestine may be roughly divided into four 
classes: those who visit only Jerusalem and vicinity ; those who, 
after making the Jerusalem trip, proceed by sea from Jaffa to 
Haifa on the Galilee tour ; those who, after visiting Jerusalem 
and Galilee, as just described, take the steamer from Haifa to 
Beirdt on the Baalbek-Damascus tour ; and those who take in all 
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these places, but make the entire journey by land, thus visiting 
many intermediate points, such as Samaria, Czsarea Philippi, 
etc. I propose to show that of these four itineraries three are 
perfectly practicable in summer. 

Steamers usually arrive at Jaffa in the early morning. The 
summer tourist will not be pleasantly impressed by the hot, 


THE VILLAGE OF HASRUN, IN THE LEBANON MOUNTAINS. 


moist atmosphere, as he proceeds to the hotel. The sun beats 
down on his head with the direct force of a policeman’s lantern. 
Once indoors, however, he will feel a decided relief. He begins 
to learn that Palestine shows him a greater difference than he is 
accustomed to between sun temperature and shade temperature. 
This lesson is again impressed upon him when he proceeds to 
the station to take the two o’clock train to Jerusalem. The long 
ride across the plain of Sharon —so green in the spring, so arid 
and brown in the summer — may suggest doubts as to the wisdom 
of his choice of season. But at last the train enters the Wady 
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es-Surar (the valley of Sorek) and, following its many windings, 
slowly mounts to the station of Bittir set in a garden of brilliant 
green and surrounded by terraced slopes rich with vines. The air 
grows drier and cooler every moment, and as the train approaches 
Jerusalem the traveler will do well to put on his overcoat. 


VIEW FROM JENIN ACROSS THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON TO THE GALILEAN HILLS. 


Jerusalem stands 2,500 feet above sea-level. For the sum- 
mer months of 1896" the mean shade temperature (Fahrenheit) 
at g A.M. was as follows: June, 71°9; July, 76°0; August, 
80°4. The maximum temperature at the same hour was reached 
in a day in August when the thermometer read 103°. The 
temperature reached or exceeded go° four days in June, six 
days in July, and seventeen days in August. The lowest tem- 
perature at the same hour in August was 69°5; in July, 65°5. 
These statistics are enough to show that, while the summer heat 


*See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1898, pp. 66 ff. 
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of Jerusalem may at times be great, it is by no means continu- 
ous. I have passed several summers in the city, and during two 
years excavated the whole season through. One year I noticed 
that the warm and cool spells had a certain regularity: three 
days of cool west wind almost always following three days of 
hot sirocco from the east. During other years this alternaton 


MOUNT CARMEL, 


was more irregular. And in this irregularity danger lies. No 
matter how fierce the heat in. the afternoon when the traveler 


starts out on an excursion, he should take with him a wrap as a 
protection against a possible drop in the temperature at night- 
fall. Otherwise he may contract a sudden chill very apt to 
bring on fever. I trace my immunity from the ordinary Jerusa- 
lem fevers to this simple precaution. 

During the hot spells the tourist would do wisely to rise 
early and to return to the hotel by ten o’clock. Thus on the 
warm days most of the local sites may be visited, and the 
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nearer excursions, such as Bethlehem, the Convent of the 
Cross, etc., may be made. Walking is more fatiguing than it is in 
America, and it is well to make use of donkeys. During the 
cool spells a large part of the day may be safely devoted to 
sight-seeing, provided that the sight-seer knows how to stop 
when he is tired. A cool day should be chosen for the longer 


SITE OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF CASAREA. 


excursion to Hebron, or to the Frank Mountain and the 
so-called Cave of Adullam. The weather should be consulted 
in planning the trip to the Jordan and the Dead Sea, which is 
practically a plunge into the torrid zone, as the latter is 1,300 
feet below sea-level. One who has proved himself to be pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the heat should omit this excursion, contenting 
himself with a sunset view of the region from the Mount of 
Olives. And he may well be content! About him stretches 
a wonderful panorama. The east horizon is bounded by the 
mysterious mountains of Moab—their tops forming an almost 
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unbroken straight line; their sides cleft by sharp ravines into 
fine, bold masses of rock; their feet bathed by the Dead Sea, 
whose surface shows a dense blue, brilliant but impenetrable. 
To the north lies the cleft of the Jordan, marked by a narrow 
streak of green. The foreground is formed by the wilderness 
of Judea, barren and dull at high-noon, but transfigured by 


RUINS OF THE FORTRESS OF MASADA, 


the evening light into every shade of brown and yellow and 
chocolate. 

To those who feel able to take this hot trip I would recom- 
mend the program followed by a friend of mine last summer. 
Leaving Jerusalem by carriage at three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon, he arrived at Jericho some time after sunset. The next 
morning he started at four and had a bath in the Dead Sea not 
long after sunrise. Returning by way of the Jordan, he reached 
the Jericho hotel by ten o’clock, and there remained till late in 
the afternoon. Thus traveler and horses were rested for the 
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long climb back to Jerusalem in the cool of the evening. Natu- 
rally a full moon adds much to the interest of this excursion. 

The Galilee trips are equally feasible, provided that the same 
leisurely methods are adopted. As stated above, passengers are 
conveyed to Haifa, at the foot of Mount Carmel, by steamer from 
Jaffa. A short stay at the German hotel, beautifully situated 
on Carmel, 900 feet above the sea, will enable the tourist to 
explore the convent, and to make carriage excursions to Acre 
and to the crusading fortress of Athlit. Nazareth is reached by 
carriage or on horseback. This town is about 1,400 feet above 
the sea, but as it lies in a hollow, shut off by the hills from the 
western breezes, it is apt to be hot. By traveling in the late 
afternoon and early morning hours the discomforts of the 
descent into the hot basin of the Sea of Galilee may be consid- 
erably alleviated. Mount Tabor may also be visited. 

Returning to Haifa, our summer traveler next embarks for 
Beirft. The railway to Damascus carries him across a pass 
over 4,000 feet high, and shows him some of the beauties of 
the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges. Damascus has an eleva- 
tion very slightly lower than that of Jerusalem, but the double 
wall of mountains between it and the sea renders it considerably 
hotter. For example, foreigners resident in the country never 
choose Damascus as a summer resort, though many take this 
season for a prolonged stay in Jerusalem. However, as the 
chief interest of Damascus centers in its cool, arcaded bazaars, 
into which the sun never penetrates summer or winter, the tourist 
will be fairly comfortable. The extra-mural excursions are all 
short, and may be made toward sunset. 

By the time this article is in print a branch line from the 
Beirdt-Damascus railway will probably be open as far as Baalbek. 
The important excavations now conducted there by the Germans 
are monthly adding to the interest of the wonderful temples. 

Having shown how much of the country ordinarily visited in 
the winter and spring can be safely seen in the summer, we 
may now mention the places which are practically impossible for 
the regular tourist season. Hermon and the cedars should not 
be attempted before May, on account of the snows, and June is 
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far safer. But the summer visitor to Baalbek will find the cedar 
trip a simple affair. A ride of six or seven hours will bring him 
to the lofty pass of the Lebanon, whence he can look down on 
the cedar grove, situated in a magnificent amphitheater over- 
looking the sea, but 6,500 feet above its level. The descent to 
the grove occupies about an hour. Here he will find rude but 


THE CITY OF HEBRON. 


adequate accommodation, furnished by an enterprising man from 
a neighboring village, who has set up a hotel in tents. He is 
almost sure to find, also, plenty of congenial company in the 
camps of missionaries and teachers from the Syrian Protestant 
College of Beirait, who sometimes pass their holidays here, 
gaining strength and vigor in the magnificent air, Two or three 
days may be profitably spent in visiting the ancient convents of 
the Kadisha valley, and in exploring the highest Lebanon peaks, 
where the snow is—in places—perpetual. Should he be tempted 
to explore the Lebanon further, he may find excellent hotels at 
half a dozen villages on the lower ridges, easily accessible from 
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Beirit. For the trip to Hermon a private camp is recom- 
mended, though very rough accommodation may be found in 
the villages. 

But the summer season offers other advantages besides the 
opportunity to visit the high mountain regions. In the first 
place, the hotels (with the exception of those in the Lebanon) 
are practically empty, and hence low rates may easily be secured. 
By judicious management, horses and carriages may be hired 
more cheaply than in the spring. All sorts of wares may be 
bought at a discount. Again, as practically no rain falls between 
the first of May and the first of September, a serious source of 
interruption to travel is avoided. It has come over me often to 
wonder, when I have seen the Jerusalem hotel in February or 
March filled with tourists gloomily hugging the stoves while the 
rain dashed against the window panes, why these people did not 
choose the slight discomforts of a summer season instead of the 
exposure and delays of the cold winter! In summer the landing 
at Jaffa may always be made. But during the winter storms I 
have known a traveler bound from Egypt to Jerusalem to be 
carried past Jaffa to Beirait, to be carried back to Egypt, to 
re-embark for Jaffa, only to find himself once more in Beirit, 
with Jerusalem as far away as ever ! 

It remains to point out to the intending summer tourist what 
routes he should avoid. The journey through Philistia, the land 
trips from Jerusalem to Nazareth via Samaria, and from Nazareth 
to Damascus via Banias, had best be postponed to another visit, 
either in the spring or autumn, or to a second summer season, 
when he shall have thoroughly learned by the experiences of his 
first trip the risks attendant upon summer travel and the precau- 
tions that should be taken. 
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WHAT WAS THE SIGN OF JONAH ? 


By PROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. Bacon, D.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Art first sight the question seems needless, since the gospels 
themselves offer a solution of the riddle. But the difficulty here 
is an embarras de richesse, since the two principal accounts of this 
discourse of Jesus concerning the sign of Jonah, Matt. 12: 38-42 = 
Luke 11:16, 29-32, have each a verse which purports to solve 
it, but of the two each is quite incompatible with the other. 
Moreover, we have elsewhere an equally authoritative, but inde- 
pendent, account of the same challenge and answer in two ver- 
sions (Mark 8: 11-13 = Matt. 16: 1-4) in which the enigma is 
left unsolved. In fact, the curt form of statement employed in 
this case by the evangelist, ‘‘But he answered and said unto 
them, A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, 
and there shall no sign be given it but the sign of Jonah; and 
he left them and departed,” seems rather to imply that no explana- 
tion was vouchsafed. This briefer version we will designate the 
‘‘Markan,” since in Matt. 16: 1-4" it is mainly dependent on 
Mark. The other and longer version, found in Matthew and 
Luke, and as much fuller in its report of the discourse as it is 
meager in the matter of incident, we may designate the ‘‘ Logian,” 
from the Matthean compilation of /ogia now generally admitted 
to underlie our Matthew and Luke. 

Now, it is true that the Markan account is far more concise 
in reporting the words of Jesus, so that no one ‘would dream of 
treating its omission of the verses contained zm common by Mat- 
thew and Luke as an argument against their authenticity. 
Moreover, the sayings which Matthew and Luke agvee in report- 
ing, namely, the condemnation of this generation by the men of 
Nineveh and by the Queen of the South, are perfectly consist- 
ent with Mark; for the briefer statement of the Markan report 


™Matt. 16:24, 3 is rejected by the best texts and is, in any event, foreign to the 
context. 
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can be supplemented by the addition of Matt. 12: 41, 42 = Luke 
11:31, 32 without the slightest incongruity. But with Matt. 
12: 40 and its counterpart, Luke 11 : 30, the case is very different. 
Not only are Matthew and Luke here mutually exclusive, but to 
add either to the Markan account would introduce a more or 
less conflicting element; whereas, if we invert the process and 
exclude the explanatory verse from each of the two forms of 
the Logian account on the basis of the Markan, we have an 
explanation of the origin of the two variants. They will have 
arisen as diverse attempts to remove the obscurity of the enig- 
matic saying on the sign of Jonah. In terms of textual criticism, 
we have a case of ternary variation, in which one form, the 
Markan, if original, would account for the rise of both the other 
two, Matt. 12:40 and Luke 11:30. Neither of these, on the 
contrary, if assumed to be original, can account for so much as 
one of the variants. Accordingly, on the well-established prin- 
ciples of criticism, the Markan account should have the prefer- 
ence. The facts were then as follows: Jesus, when asked for 
a sign from heaven, purposely left his reference to “the sign of 
Jonah” unexplained; as later, upon a similar demand in Jerusa- 
lem, he declined to explain the source of his authority, dismiss- 
ing the scribes who challenged it with a significant though 
unsolved enigma (Matt. 21: 23-27; 22:41-46). The diverse 
explanations in Matt. 12:40; Luke 11: 30, of which at least the 
former has become a part of the discourse itself, are not inten- 
tional additions to the teaching of the Lord, but arose inde- 
pendently, as attempts to remove the obscurity noted. They 
became incorporated, the one in the Matthzan, the other in the 
Lukan, form of the Logian tradition, as countless other explana- 
tory additions (e. g., in the Matthzan version of the Lord’s 
Prayer) became attached to and incorporated in other discourses 
of the Lord.” 
?An Old Testament parallel may be found in the two versions of the “ Ten 
Words” in Exodus and Deuteronomy. In my 7Z7rifle Tradition of the Exodus, pp. 
112-14, I have shown that the verse, Exod. 20:11, which in the Elohistic form 
grounds sabbath observance on Gen. 2: 2, 3, is an editorial addition. In the Deutero- 


nomic form we have a similar addition, Deut. 5: 15, but one which grounds it on the 
deliverance fom Egypt. A parallel from the sayings of Jesus may be found in the 
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If, then, we may consider that the principle of Tischendorf, 
‘prefer the reading which, if adopted, will account for the vari- 
ants,” establishes on this point a prima facie case in favor of the 
Markan account, we may take the following as representing our 
working hypothesis of the narrative in its earlier and later form: 
Mark 8:11 (=Matt. 16:1), And the Pharisees came forth and began to dis- 
pute with him, seeking from him a sign from heaven, tempting 
him. 8:12, And groaning in his spirit he saith, 
Matt. 12:39 (=Luke 11:29), An evil and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, 
and no sign shall be given unto it 
save the sign of Jonah the prophet. 
[Matt. 12:40, For as Jonah was [Luke 11:30, For just as Jonah be- 


three days and three nights in came a sign to the Ninevites, so 
the sea-monster’s belly, so shall shall also the Son of man be to 
the Son of man be three days and this generation. ] 

three nights in the heart of the 

earth. } 


Matt. 12:41 (=Luke 11:32), The men of Nineveh shall stand up in the 
judgment with this generation 
and shall condemn it ; 
for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, 
and lo, a greater matter than Jonah is here. 
Matt. 12:42 (=Luke 11:31), The Queen of the South shall stand up in 
the judgment with this generation 
and shall condemn it, 
for she came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
and lo, a greater matter than Solomon is here.? 


But the considerations thus far advanced are far from solv- 
ing the problem set. They establish, at best, no more than a 
prima facie case against the authenticity of either Matt. 12: 40 
or Luke 11: 30, and even were this conceded, the main ques- 


explanatory additions of Mark and John respectively to the /ogion on destroying and 
building the temple, Matt. 26:61 =John 2:19. Mark 14:58 adds the words, rdv 
xeporolnrov and &\dov dxetporolnrov; John 2:21 explains by making Jesus refer to 
his resurrection, as here in Matt. 12: 40. 

3 The very form of this prophetic utterance, in three lyric strophes, excludes the 
explanatory additions, Matt. 12:40= Luke 11:30; for symmetry, if nothing else, 
required that, if the greater matter (or sign) than Jonah were explained after strophe 1, 
the greater matter (or sign) than Solomon should be explained correspondingly. 
Symmetry of form plays, in fact, a much larger part than we are apt to recognize in 
the discourses of Jesus. See, ¢. g., Matt. 6: 1-6, 16-18. 
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tion after all would be: Is either of the proposed explanations 
of the sign of Jonah correct? If so, the exclusion of the explana- 
tory verse as unauthentic will be of very small moment, since 
the matter will still be contained by implication in the context. 
If, on the other hand, both are incorrect, there will be no occa- 
sion for further disproof of their authenticity, since Jesus cannot 
possibly have wrongly interpreted his own words. The question 
thus becomes supremely a question of exegesis: Does either 
Matt. 12: 40 or Luke I1: 30 give the right explanation of what 
is meant by “the sign of Jonah”’ in the preceding verse ? 

As to Matt. 12:40 the case need hardly be argued. The 
internal evidence against it is so overwhelming that on this 
ground alone the conservative textual critics Westcott and Hort 
cite the verse* as an example of the rare instances in which we 
might seem to be justified in rejecting a reading which has the 
support of all known manuscripts. Yet the conservatism which 
led them to preserve the verse in the context just as it stood, 
was never more commendable. The business of the textual 
critic does not go back of the time when the writing in question 
received its final form; and the agreement of all known manu- 
scripts is strong evidence that the verse has stood where it 
now stands since the time when the writing which contains it 
became the canonical gospel of Matthew. What may have 
stood there at an earlier time, when the work was perhaps in 
different form, is a question, not of textual, but of the higher 
criticism. 

But as a question of the higher criticism there can scarcely 
be said to be an alternative. (1) Jesus did not, in the very act 
of rebuking the craving for prodigies, proceed to offer one in 
proof of his authority. (2) If he had condescended to take the 
low ground onto which his opponents were seeking to force him, 
he must have appealed to some miracle already performed, and 
not to one still in the future, a reference utterly unintelligible at 
the time. (3) Such plain and concrete references as this to the 
tragedy and triumph of Calvary are irreconcilable with the 
unpreparedness for the event subsequently manifested by all con- 

4 New Testament in Greek, 1882, Vol. Il, § 368. 
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cerned. (4) It would be a descent on Jesus’ part from the lofti- 
ness and spirituality which characterize his other interpretations 
of Scripture, toward the hair-splitting, word-conjuring methods 
of rabbinism, if he really made the ‘‘three days” of Jonah 2: 1, 2 
serve as a kind of magical prediction of his own stay in the 
sepulcher— which, after all, was not more than thirty-six hours ! 

Hence, while as textual critics we should probably admit the 
responsibility of the author of our first gospel for this verse, as 
higher critics we must refuse to credit it to Jesus. 

But the very fact that the case is so clear against Matt. 12: 40 
removes an obstacle to the claims of Luke 11: 30. Indeed, if we 
put the two verses side by side, as above, it may seem to require 
no violent stretch of the imagination to conceive our first evan- 
gelist, or some irresponsible predecessor, altering the words of 
the Lukan explanation to the Matthean form. In reality, 
deliberate alteration of words which can only have passed as 
Jesus’ own is a much less probable supposition than the filling 
of a seeming gap, or the elucidation of an obscurity by what 
seemed an implied explanation. Indeed, it would be in some 
respects easier to regard Luke 11:30 as derived from Matt. 
12:40 than vice versa. In any event, it is far more probable 
that Matt. 12: 40 was framed to supply an explanation felt to be 
lacking than to improve on one regarded as incorrect. Its 
exclusion accordingly still bears decidedly against the authen- 
ticity of Luke 11: 30. 

How, then, stands the case with this verse in relation to its 
context ? 

There is no doubt that Luke’s explanation of “the sign of 
Jonah” is far preferable on this score to Matthew’s. According 
to Luke, the exception Jesus makes to his refusal of the pre- 
sumptuous demand is not areal exception. That wicked genera- 
tion’ must take him in his own personality as its “sign,” and 

SLuke the gentile seems not quite to know what to make of the epithet “ adul- 
terous,” which requires a study of the prophets to make its meaning clear. Ancient 
Israel was denounced as “adulterous” when it wandered after strange gods. In Jesus’ 
time the superstitious bent had not disappeared, but had taken a different form. 


Magic, necromancy, and an insatiable craving for miracle—always conceived as 
wrought by incantation through relation with angelic or demonic agencies — are the 
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repent on his simple warning of impending doom; for so had 
the Ninevites taken Jonah, who had gone to them merely as a 
preacher of righteousness, unsupported by miraculous attesta- 
tion, with no credentials save the echo of their own accusing 
consciences. ‘‘God will not grant your presumptuous demand 
for a sign,” is Jesus’ answer, ‘‘save as I myself am a sign. For 
as Jonah preaching to the Ninevites, ‘Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed,’ might be called himself a sign—strange yet 
moving sight that he was to that great heathen city; so I too 
am a sign, coming and preaching to you as I do, ‘ Yet forty years 
and Jerusalem shall be destroyed.’”’ 

Yet the very nearness of this explanation to the context is a 
weakness, for nothing is added. All this may be taken as 
implied in the end of vs. 32, especially if we follow the cur- 
rent English versions, ‘‘a greater (masculine) than Jonah is 
here.” The Greek reader, on the other hand, might easily take 
the neuter mwAeiov as agreeing with an implied onpetov—‘a 
greater sign than Jonah is here.” 

Even were this the real meaning of Jesus’ discourse, there- 
fore, all objection to vs. 32 would not be removed. 

But is this the sense really intended by Jesus? For many 
reasons, some of which I shall endeavor to set forth, J am 
increasingly convinced that it is not. 

1. It could only be the evangelist, not Jesus himself, who 
would bring his own personality into direct comparison with the 
prophet Jonah, and to the relative disparagement of the prophet. 
Of John the Baptist, indeed, Jesus did not hesitate to say that he 
was greater than any of the prophets, but there was more than 
his mere modesty or sense of good taste to prevent his making 
any such public measurement of his own personality with Old 
Testament heroes, at least in the synoptic story. The fourth 
gospel, wherein Jesus’ messianic claims are the center of discus- 
sion openly and from the very start, must be judged by a differ- 
ent standard; but the synoptic writers are, on the whole, true 
most striking characteristics of the Judaism of the day. It is this hankering for 


(demonic) miracle, and illicit relations with strange gods, which is to Jesus 
“adulterous.” 
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to the historical fact they explicitly set forth, that until the very 
last Jesus kept the question of his own personality in the back- 
ground; and even then revealed the truth only to the Twelve, 
and under pledge of secrecy. It is, therefore, by no means a 
matter of indifference that the word m)eiov (‘‘greater’’) in the 
concluding clauses of Luke 11: 31 and 32 (= Matt. 12: 41, 42) is 
neuter, not masculine, and this in the comparison with Solomon 
as well as Jonah, showing that in Jesus’ mind not the fersons, 
but the phenomena, of the two ages are to be compared. The 
dominant thought is to rebuke that unworthy generation. In 
two respects it has shown its surpassing wickedness. It has 
been obdurate to a call to repentance more stirring than that 
which converted Nineveh, and to pleadings of the divine Wis- 
dom® more winning than those which brought the queen of 
Sheba to the feet of Solomon.? The human agent, then, has 
no prominence in this comparison; it is the rejected mantfes- 
tations of the divine mercy which have been unique in this age, 
and so condemn it. Not so, however, in the explanatory verse, 
Luke 11: 30, where, as already remarked, the personality of the 
Son of man is set sharply over against that of Jonah, in a man- 
ner which obscures the real sense of the comparison and really 
demands the masculine mAefova in vss. 31 and 32. In this 
respect the Lukan explanation is discordant with the context. 

2. To justify the mention of the sign of Jonah as an excep- 
tion to the rule that no “sign” shall be given, it is hardly 
enough to say that Jesus in his own person was a “‘sign’’ to the 
age. The thing in question was the expected portent of the 
coming day of the Son of man. To us, no doubt, there 
is no miracle so great as Jesus’ own personality in his 
life and teaching; but even if we can think it congruous with 
his noble, dignified reserve to make this appeal by inviting 

On “Wisdom” as representing the redemptive yearning love of God, as of a 
father over lost sons, see below, p. 109. 


7In three other instances Jesus makes unfavorable comparison of the callous dis- 
position of his Jewish hearers with the teachableness of the gentiles: Matt. 8: 10, the 
believing centurion ; Matt. 11: 20-24, Chorazin and Bethsaida unrepentant are worse 
than Tyre and Sidon, Capernaum than Sodom and Gomorrah; Luke 4: 226-27, Elijah 
and Elisha sent to the widow of Zarephath and to Naaman the Syrian. 
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his enemies to compare him with Jonah and Solomon, 
it will be hard to find a parallel to his putting of it in 
this form: ‘The portent of Messiah zs Messiah. I myself 
portend the coming of that kingdom which I proclaim; for, if 
you look at me and my career, you will see that I surpass the 
most remarkable characters of Old Testament times, who could 
be designated as signs to their hearers.” One has but to con- 
ceive of Jesus pointing to himself and saying, ‘‘Behold the 
divine portent,’”’ to see how improbable it is that he should make 
an exception, or even a quasi-exception, to the rule, ‘No 
miraculous attestation to a wicked and adulterous generation,” 
merely for the sake of including under it his own miraculous 
personality. Surely it is more probable that he would appeal 
to the miracles of healing, as he had done in the case of the 
messengers of John. 

But the matter admits of being put in a much more 
convincing light. Not only was there no occasion for making 
an exception which to his adversaries must seem forced, 
or at least supremely unconvincing; there was the greatest 
occasion for making a real exception of another sort. For 
we are well aware that Jesus was profoundly impressed with the 
feeling that the current expectation of a portent of the things 
which he announced as at hand was in one important aspect 
justified from Scripture, and in Jesus’ view that promise had been 
signally fulfilled. The “sign” had been given from heaven, and 
had been blindly disregarded by a guilty and obdurate genera- 
tion. That portent was ‘‘THE BAPTISM OF JOHN,” a reforma- 
tory movement inaugurated direct “from heaven” (Matt. 21: 
23-27), surpassing in greatness the work of the greatest of 
the prophets, and yet barren of results among the religious 
aristocracy (Matt. 21: 28-32). In John the Baptist Jesus saw 
the specific and supreme portent of the messianic age, the 
unmistakable fulfilment of the closing prophecy of the Old 
Testament: ‘Behold,I will send you Elijah the prophet before 
the great and terrible day of Jehovah come, and he shall turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and of the children to the 
fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse” (Mal. 
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4: 5,6). But others were blind tothe truth. Even the Twelve 
knew not how to answer the objection which would be raised by 
“the scribes” that ‘‘Elias must first come,” until Jesus had 
made clear to them that in the person of the Baptist ‘“ Elias was 
indeed come, and they knew him not, but did unto him even as 
they listed.” Nor was this all. The fate of the great fore- 
runner was indicative of his own. It was written® that Elias 
should thus suffer martyrdom, and the generation which had so 
treated the greatest of the husbandman’s messengers would not 
spare the Son (Matt. 21: 33-46). Because it had so treated John 
the Baptist, Jesus anticipated from this wicked generation a simi- 
lar fate for himself; because it had turned a deaf ear to the thun- 
ders of the Baptist’s warning to repent before impending doom, 
he despaired of a hearing from it for his own winning invita- 
tion of love and forgiveness. The rejection of two such mani- 
festations of the divine forbearance and goodness was a portent 
indeed; a sign of judgment that must fall sudden and over- 
whelming upon the guilty; a deliverance and redemption for 
the “remnant” ere the last member of that generation had 
passed beneath the earth. Ina word, we have two parallels to 
this Philippic against the evil and adulterous generation that 
‘demanded of hima sign from heaven in confirmation of his 
message. One is that which in Matt. 11: 15-19 follows upon the 
panegyric on John the martyr-prophet. ‘‘Whereunto shall I 
liken this generation? . . . . John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of man came eating 
and drinking, and they say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a 
winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners! But ‘wisdom’ is 
justified by her children.” The other is that which follows upon 
the renewed and final demand in Jerusalem for his authority. 
Again he referred them to ‘‘the baptism of John” as a message 
‘from heaven,” and proceeded to pronounce doom upon those 
who had murdered the forerunner and were now conspiring to 
murder the “heir” (Matt. 21 : 23-46). 

In short, we cannot suppose that the exception in Jesus’ 


8In PsEUDO-PHILO, Book of Jewish Antiquities. See Independent, 1898, p. 1218; 
Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. X, 1898, pp. 277 ff. 
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mind to the rule that no portent should be given was his own 
personality, for this reason, if for no other, that we know he did 
make one exception; but that one was neither his own miracles 
nor his own personality. Darkly and mysteriously did he inti- 
mate the truth, but so that ultimately none of the disciples 
could doubt his meaning. Elias, the promised ‘forerunner of 
Messiah,” had come. He was none other than John the Bap- 
tist, with his summons to repentance in the face of judgment, 
unheeded as it had been; the message of a prophet greater than 
he whose voice shook heathen Nineveh to its foundations. To 
Jesus the God-given “sign of the times” had been the baptism 
of John, ‘‘a greater matter than Jonah” of atruth. But the evil 
generation was blind. 

So obviously does ‘the baptism of John” constitute a real 
exception to Jesus’ conviction that no sign would be given, 
that two critics of eminence, neither of whom questions the 
authenticity of the explanatory verse (Luke 11 : 30), have endeav- 
ored, in spite of, or by emendation of, it to make the true appli- 
cation, as I have learned since presenting this conclusion to my 
own pupils. These critics, however—W. Brandt (in his Evange- 
lische Geschichte, 1893, p. 459, note 2), and Professor T. K. Cheyne 
(s. v. “John the Baptist” in Encycl. Bibl., Vol. II, col. 2502)— 
consider that the Baptist’s preaching is the basis of comparison 
in doth Old Testament references, that to Jonah’s exhortation 
to repentance, and that to Solomon’s “wisdom” as well. Says 
Brandt: ‘The words of Matt. 12:41, 42 = Luke I1 :31, 32, cor- 
respond so closely with Matt. 11:7, 8= Luke 7:24, 25, that I 
cannot but believe they have been altered from a testimony of 
Jesus to the Baptist into a testimony to himself. John was more 
in Jesus’ eyes than the pliant reed Jonah, and more than the 
gorgeously robed Solomon.” Professor Cheyne goes farther. 
He sees in Matt. 12:39 = Luke 11:29 a word-play upon the 
names Jonah and John (NIM and 7735", interchangeable, it 
would appear from Matt. 16:17). Accordingly he thinks Luke 
11:30 will have read originally, ‘‘For as Jonah was a sign to 
the Ninevites, so shall he { Johanan] be to this generation,” and 
accounts for the alteration as due to the tendency appealed to 
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by Brandt. But these critics, in appealing to Matt 11:7, 8 asa 
parallel, overlook the far more important parallels in Matt. 
I1:16-24 and 21:23-46, and fail to account for the extra- 
ordinary variation of the Matthzan from the Lukan report in vs. 
40 only, whereas in the rest of the passage they are almost word 
for word the same. In reality, as we shall see from the next 
consideration, they have perceived but one-half the truth. 

3. The analogy of Jesus’ kindred utterances on other occa- 
sions presents a phenomenon of vital importance. It is the ¢wo- 
foldness of the charge he hasto bring against his obdurate 
generation. Fora second glance at those already adduced, as 
well as others, will show that it is habitual with Jesus to yoke 
together the Baptist’s reformatory movement and his own, the 
treatment accorded to his predecessor and that shown to himself, 
in precisely the way in which we find the two yoked together in 
our present passage. For, while the “greater matter than Jonah”’ 
—with or without the word-play—is surely the Baptist’s sum- 
mons to repentance, the ‘‘greater matter than Solomon” is no 
less surely Jesus’ own message of redeeming forgiveness and love. 
Of the latter we read in this very same connection (Luke 
11:49-51) that he compared it to ‘‘the Wisdom of God” yearn- 
ing over rebellious Israel with tender forkhearance, sending 
‘‘prophets and wise men and scribes”’ to plead with them until 
the cup of iniquity of that generation seemed to overflow with 
“the blood of the prophets.”’ 

This coupling together of Jesus’ own preaching and John’s, 
its rejection and his own, as the sure token of the coming of the 
judgment of God upon “that generation,” we have found already 
in the panegyric upon John in Matt. 11 : 2-19, where the genera- 
tion which could be moved neither by the asceticism of the 
Baptist nor the geniality of the Friend of sinners can be likened 
only to petulant children playing in the market-places. It 
is surely not without significance that we find in direct associa- 
tion with this utterance: (1) the statement that John was the 
“messenger” of Mal. 3:1 (vs. 10), and even, in veiled form,’ 


9It is apparent from the form of Matt. 11:14 (ef OéXere S5éEacGar), and still more 
from the subsequent statements of 17: 10-13, where the disciples learn for the first 
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that he was “Elias which is to come” (vs. 14); (2) that he 
was greater than all the prophets (vs. 11); (3) the preaching 
of the Son of man brought into comparison with John’s in 
its winning character and compared to the work of ‘‘Wisdom”’ 
(vs. 19) whose self-sacrifice is justified by its redemptive 
results; (4) a prediction of the day of judgment as immediately 
impending on the obdurate hearers of his message (vs. 20) ; 
(5) a comparison of guilt with that of heathen Tyre and Sidon, 
and Sodom and Gomorrah, as more conspicuously calling for 
immediate judgment (vss. 20-24). Such coincidences are 
incredible unless the course of thought in our own passage 
concerning the sign of Jonah be the same. But, if so, the 
supreme manifestation of the divine mercy to that “wicked and 
adulterous generation,” which by its rejection of it has irre- 
vocably sealed its doom, is two-fold. It is guilty because it 
repented not at the preaching of John; doubly guilty because it 
was obdurate a second time to the pleadings of the Son of 
man. That in a later denunciation Jesus should have omitted 
the more serious gravamen of the charge is incredible. 

We need only turn to the corresponding denunciation of 
doom with which Jesus meets his final rejection in Jerusalem, 
Matt. 21: 23-46, to see that there again the movement of his 
thought is identical. Again his authority is challenged by the 
religious authorities (vs. 23); again he bids them ask them- 
selves concerning the baptism of John, whether it was ‘from 
heaven or of men” (vss. 24-27); again he denounces the 
rejection John’s preaching had met from all save the publicans 
and harlots (vss. 28-32); again he predicts a like reception 
for God’s last appeal for submission, now openly declared to be 
through his Son (vss. 33-39); and again and finally he pro- 
nounces doom upon the guilty generation which had slain the 
messengers of God (vss. 40-46). 

In further instance of this habitual coupling together in 
Jesus’ thought of the Baptist’s work and fate with his own we 


time that Jesus considers the prophecy of the forerunner to have been fulfilled in the 
person of the Baptist, that there was not at this time any open declaration of the sort. 
As to current expectations regarding the coming of Elias as “ witness of Messias,” see 
my article in the American Journal of Theology for July, 1902. . 
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need only refer the reader to Matt. 17:12, 13 and parallels, 
where the fate of John not only confirms the identification of 
him with the promised forerunner, but becomes also a portent of 
Jesus’ own martyr-fate. These must surely suffice to show that 
the éwo-fold condemnation of the wicked and adulterous genera- 
tion that still clamored for ‘‘a sign from heaven’’—a condemnation 
first by ‘‘the men of Nineveh,” and then by ‘the Queen of the 
South’’— was a condemnation for their rejection, not of Jesus per- 
sonally, nor merely of Jesus in his twofold capacity of a 
preacher of repentance and a preacher of forgiveness, nor of 
John ina similar twofold capacity ; but for their rejection of the 
two supreme manifestations of the divine mercy to Israel in 
“the baptism of John” and the offer of forgiveness by the Son 
of man. 

4. We have, finally, the succeeding context of Matt. 12:43- 
45, the parable of the House swept and garnished, to confirm 
this interpretation of the sense. In Luke 11:24-26 it is true 
the parable has been given a slightly different connection and 
moral, seemingly contrasting the permanence of Jesus’ exor- 
cisms with the unstable cures of the ‘sons of the Pharisees.”’ 
That this is not the true sense or application is equally evident 
from the nature of the parable itself, and from its explicit state- 
ment in the Matthezan form (Matt. 12:45): ‘ Even so shall it 
be also unto this evil generation.” The generation had experienced 
a twofold visitation: (1) a partial purging of itself by a bap- 
tism of repentance, leaving it temporarily open and clear of its 
iniquity ; (2) a presentation of ‘the Spirit of God” (Matt. 
12:28) to come in and occupy its rightful abode, which, how- 
ever, being rejected, had led to the return of the former evil 
tenants in sevenfold virulence. Such is the necessary sense and 
application of the parable. But it would be absurd to say that 
Jesus is thinking here only of the twofold character of his own 
work ; still more absurd to say he has in mind that of the Baptist 
only. It is the failure of the two together which is unpardon- 
able. Under the terrors of divine wrath in the preaching of the 
great ascetic, Israel had sought to purge its house of the evil 
tenants; not indeed a deep and sincere repentance, such as 
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Nineveh’s, but a partial, superficial, short-lived reform. For, 
having thus, as they supposed, “‘ prepared the way of the Lord,’ 
instead of welcoming the willing presence of his Spirit, they 
merely kept the place vacant for a time and then welcomed back 
the old evils to a worse reign than before. It is this twofold 
obduracy which is the ground of Jesus’ predictions of doom on 
‘“‘a wicked and adulterous generation.” 

In view of all these facts our judgment on the interpretation 
put by Luke 11:30 on the enigma of the sign of Jonah can 
hardly vacillate. Systematic comparison of the kindred utter- 
ances of Jesus shows it to be incorrect ; and, if incorrect, neces- 
sarily unauthentic. 

To complete this study we should have one further duty: to 
review this great prophetic utterance of Jesus, thus stripped of 
mistaken explanatory additions, in its original form and signifi- 
cance. It would be strange if new light were not thus obtained 
on the vitally important question of Jesus’ own conception of 
his mission, in comparison with that of his great predecessor. 

But the inferences to be drawn from this comparison by Jesus 
of his own message to the mission of the divine wisdom — infer- 
ences which relate both to his own conception of his calling and 
to the subsequent development of the doctrine of his person- 
ality as ‘the wisdom of God”—must be deferred to another 


paper. 
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THE CIVILIZATION OF CANAAN IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY B.C. II.’ 


By PROFESSOR LEwis B. PATON, Pu.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


BETWEEN the various peoples of Palestine and Syria, and 
between them and their neighbors, an extensive trade was car- 
ried on. Caravans are frequently mentioned, and one of the 
chief duties of the subject-princes was to protect these while 
passing through their territories. Merchants were exposed to 
perils from robber tribes and from wild beasts; but undismayed 
they journeyed constantly to and fro between Egypt and Baby- 
lon, and, it is possible, penetrated even into central and into 
southern Asia. Ships are mentioned both in the Annals and in 
the Amarna letters. Even at this early date the Phoenicians had 
attained the maritime supremacy which characterized them cen- 
turies later. A further evidence of commercial activity is 
afforded by the tribute lists. Nearly the same articles were 
presented by cities in various parts of the land; and as these 
articles could not all have been produced in the places from 
which they were sent, it is clear that some of them must have 
been obtained by trade with other regions. Thus we find ivory, 
which was distinctly a product of Naharina, sent as tribute by 
Cyprus and by the cities of Phoenicia, where there is no reason 
to believe that elephants were hunted. In like manner copper 
was furnished by all the towns, whereas it was produced only in 
a limited area. Lapis-lazuli and malachite, which so many of 
the Palestinian princes possessed, were both imported. The 
same is true of many of the gems that were taken as spoil. 
Gold and silver also, as previously remarked, must have been 
obtained entirely by commerce. The Egyptian conquest did 
much to promote the development of trade, both by securing 
greater safety for the caravans and by increasing the demand 
?Concluded from the BIBLICAL WoRLD for July, 1902, pp. 25-30. 
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for Syrian products. A brisk traffic was kept up with the prov- 
inces ; and in the peaceful period of Amenhotep III. the wealth 
of Syria and Palestine greatly increased. The picture that we 
derive from the contemporary records is of a rich and happy 
country, well furnished with all the necessities of life, and pos- 
sessing a degree of luxury that compares favorably with many 
portions of modern Europe. 

As media of exchange both gold and silver were in use. 
Silver is always named first. This usage, which is retained in 
the Old Testament, dates from a time when silver, as the harder 
metal to mine and to smelt, was more valuable than gold. In 
the time of the Amarna letters the ratio was probably Io to I in 
favor of gold. Silver was in commoner use, and, as in the Old 
Testament, it was the general name for “money.” The quan- 
tity of these precious metals that Thothmes received during his 
long reign is almost incredible. That such great treasures 
should have been stored up in small places, and that, after 
repeated plundering, they should be able to pay additional 
sums, is evidence of the remarkable wealth of the country. 
Gold and silver were not coined, although they were sometimes 
cast into pieces of a definite weight. Commonly they were 
formed into rings, which may have been used also as bracelets. 
In commercial transactions they were weighed, the standards 
being the ordinary Babylonian shekel, containing about 252 
grains troy, the mina containing 60 shekels, and the talent con- 
taining 60 minas. Measures of length and of capacity were also 
Babylonian. 

Tolls were demanded by the princes upon goods passing 
through their territories, except when this was prohibited by the 
general government. At the Egyptian frontier import duty was 
collected, and several of the Syrian princes complained that in 
their imposition an unfair discrimination was made. It is clear 
from the Amarna letters that certain principles of international 
law were recognized ; Syrians living in Egypt had rights, as well 
as Egyptians living in Syria. One of the letters from Alashia, 
that is, probably, Cyprus, makes claim upon the Pharaoh for the 
property of a native of Alashia who has died in Egypt. When 
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injury was inflicted upon caravans passing through a particular 
territory, its ruler was held accountable. A claim was even 
made by the king of Babylon upon the king of Egypt for the 
loss of a caravan in the land of Canaan. 

Architecture had attained a high development in the com- 
mercial cities of Phoenicia. The models were Babylonian, but 
there was considerable independence in the elaboration of 


THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON, AFTER A MODEL BY DR. SCHICK, 


details. Temples were built of stone or of brick, and were so 
massive that they served as fortresses as well as sanctuaries. 
The temple built for Solomon by Pheenician architects is a good 
specimen of the edifices that were to be found in all the larger 
cities of Syria at the time of the Egyptian supremacy. 

Of the plastic art of the Canaanites we have abundant evi- 
dence in the captured articles. Among these are graceful 
vases and ornamental dishes of metal and of pottery. We read 
in the tribute-lists of lion-heads of gold, heads of deer, goats, 
and bears, statues of gold, of silver, and of ivory. The Annals 
speak also of tables and chairs of £harub-wood inlaid with ivory, 
gold, and precious stones; of tent-poles plated with silver and 
gold and inlaid with gems; of statues with carved heads inlaid 
with gold, silver, and ivory. 
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Several of the towns of Palestine were famous for the manu- 
facture of artistic war-chariots, that were superior in design and 
in finish to anything produced in Egypt. These chariots were 
built of zagu-wood, and were covered with gold, silver, or 
copper. They were inlaid with metals, or with amber and ivory. 
The weapons with which they were furnished were of bronze 
artistically inlaid with gold and with silver. Thothmes captured 
892 of these in a single battle. Mention is made in the Annals 
of sixty-one painted chariots, and the chariots that were taken 
in central Syria were adorned, not merely with gold and silver, 
but also with colors. As tribute from central and northern 
Syria Thothmes received a variety of pigments. These state- 
ments seem to indicate that the art of painting was also under- 
stood. 

Of the cultivation of music we have only indirect evidence. 
Two Egyptian musical instruments, the ken’noru, or ‘‘lyre,” and 
the natakhi, or “‘castanet,” have Semitic names,3 and were probably 
derived from Canaan. The presence of musical instruments 
implies the existence of song, and song implies a development 
of poetry. The dance also seems to have been cultivated as an 
art, if we may judge from representations of Syrian slaves on 
the Egyptian monuments. 

After the battle of Megiddo Thothmes carried away a com- 
pany of artisans, and during his long reign no less than eight 
thousand skilled workmen were transported to Egypt. In the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth and in the nineteenth dynasty Egyptian 
art underwent a marked change, in the cultivation of greater 
freedom, in the use of animal forms in ornamentation, and in the 
introduction of certain decorative types. All these new elements 
can be traced directly to Syrian influence. 

The art of writing was understood, as is proved by the 
Amarna letters and by the similar document found at Tell-el- 
Hesy. These letters were written on clay tablets in the Baby- 
lonian language and in the cuneiform character. Ideographs are 
frequently avoided; and, to facilitate reading, phonetic signs are 
preferred. The script of the letters from Syria and Palestine is 


3 MULLER, Asien und Europa, p. 306. 
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identical with that of Babylonian inscriptions of the same 
period; but that of the letters from Mitanni is similar to later 
Assyrian. This is interesting as showing that Assyria derived 
its writing, not directly from Babylon, but rather from Meso- 
potamia. One letter, written by a Hittite prince, shows a curi- 
ous mixture of Babylonian with his native language; and in 
another letter, sent by the Pharaoh to Tarkhundaraush, a Hittite 
king, the Hittite language is used. A letter from Mitanni also 
is written in the language of that country. In general, however, 
no attempt is made to adapt the Babylonian character to the 
native language, although the glosses in the letters show how 
easy it would have been to have written them entirely in 
Canaanitic. 

The fact that writing was done exclusively in a foreign lan- 
guage and in a difficult character necessitated a class of profes- 
sional scribes. The scribes were not equally proficient. Mistakes 
are frequent in the Amarna letters, and there are times when the 
author is ignorant of the Babylonian word that he needs and is 
compelled to substitute a Canaanitish word in its place. The 
foreign office in Egypt maintained a translation bureau. Diffi- 
culty seems often to have been experienced in rendering the 
documents, for we find lines drawn in red ink upon the tablets 
to indicate the divisions between the words, and a number of 
mythological texts that served as reading exercises have also 
been discovered. Kirjath-sepher, or Kirjath-sopher, as it prob- 
ably should be vocalized, according to the lists of Thothmes III., 
may mean the ‘‘ city of scribes,” and may have been a place in 
which men were trained in the use of the Babylonian language. 
The Babylonian system of writing in Syria exerted a strong 
influence upon Egyptian orthography. The lists of Thothmes 
show an attempt at a syllabic, phonetic spelling which can be 
due only to the fact that the names were written originally in 
cuneiform and were afterward transliterated into Egyptian. From 
the time of Thothmes III. onward this system underwent steady 
development, and in the period of the Amarna letters we find its 
most consistent use. 

The social organization of the Canaanites was patriarchal. 
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The father was the absolute ruler of the household. Wives were 
bought, and differed little from slaves. Polygamy was general, 
at least among the wealthier classes. Children were subject to 
the will of their father, and might be put to death or sent into 
slavery at his pleasure. The princes of Palestine give their sons 
as hostages and their daughters as concubines, and mention is 
frequently made in the Amarna letters of children being sold 
into slavery in order to procure food in time of famine. Slaves 
formed a regular part of the household. They were captives 
taken in war, debtors, or the children of slaves. 

The old Semitic tribal constitution was still maintained. 
The people of one city were members of the same clan, and the 
people of a number of adjacent cities belonged to the same 
tribe. The chief of the clan was the head of the city; and where 
a group of clans inhabited the same district, the chief of the 
principal city was the lord of the entire region. The political 
unit was the walled city, with its circle of unwalled towns, ruled 
by a melek, that is, originally ‘a counselor,” and then “a king.” 
A kingship of this sort was usually hereditary in the leading 
family of the tribe. The chieftains of the Amarna letters never 
venture to call themselves “king” in their letters to the Pharaoh, 
but designate themselves rather as £hazani or “ chiefs ;” in their 
letters to one another, however, they employ the name “king.” 
At the time of the Egyptian supremacy Syria and Palestine 
embraced a large number of petty principalities. The condition 
was practically the same as that which the Israelities found at 
the time of their entrance into Canaan. The larger cities were 
ruled by independent kings, who were engaged in constant war- 
fare with one another, except when peril compelled them to for- 
get their enmities and to unite, for the time being, in common 
defense. Such alliances were made repeatedly against the 
Egyptians, just as they were made later against Israel ; but they 
never developed into anything permanent, and were constantly 
liable to fall to pieces through the jealousy and suspicion of the 
allies. 

In the art of war the Canaanites had attained great perfec- 
tion. They were clad in suits of scale-armor of bronze. They 
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wore on their heads bronze helmets that tapered to a point and 
were ornamented with a small tassel. The armor and the hel- 
mets of the chieftains were inlaid with gold and with silver, and 
formed no inconsiderable part of the booty taken by Thothmes. 
Shields were of bronze and were inlaid with ornamental designs. 
Spears, swords, daggers, and bows of bronze are also mentioned.‘ 
Fighting was carried on mainly from war-chariots. Foot soldiers 
were also used, but cavalry was unknown. 

The religion of Canaan was a mixture of old Semitic poly- 
dzmonism with elements of Babylonian and of Egyptian polythe- 
ism. Every natural object that displayed power was reverenced 
as divine. The heavenly bodies, wind, clouds, storm, and 
lightning received the homage that has been given them by all 
primitive races. Springs, and the trees that grew about them, 
were regarded with special reverence. Solitary stones, particu- 
larly meteors, like the black stone of Mecca, were held sacred. 
Caves with their mysterious darkness, and hilltops with their 
far-reaching views, made the Canaanite feel that he was in the 
presence of deity. The spirits of ancestors, and other nameless 
spirits, were also adored. 

The gods were regarded as givers of the fruits of the earth 
and as the patrons of agriculture and civilization. Each tribe 
and each city had its patron deity, who might be one of the © 
heavenly powers ; the spirit of a local fountain, great tree, or 
sacred stone ; or a deified ancestor. If one tribe or city, through 
conquest or commercial expansion, grew stronger than its neigh- 
bors, its deity tended to become a great god, and thus out of 
polydemonism polytheism gradually developed. 

In the Amarna letters the god most frequently mentioned is 
Addu, or Hadad, as he is called in the Old Testament. His 
worship prevailed in all parts of the land from Tunip in the north 
to Gaza in the south. He was a storm-god and was identified 
by the Babylonians with Ramman. We find mention also of 
Shamash (the sun) and of Ashtart (Astarte), a primitive Semitic 
deity, the original meaning of whose name is lost. Her symbol 
was the asherah, or upright post, and this word is frequently 


42 Sam. 22: 35. 
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interchanged with her own name. Anath, Resheph, and Qadesh, 
the god of the city of Qadesh, are also mentioned in the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions. 

The question has been much discussed whether Yahweh,’ the 
god of Israel, was worshiped in Canaan at this time. In the 
Annals of Thothmes a place called Beth-Yah is mentioned as 
early as 1500 B. C., and this has been supposed to indicate a 
sanctuary of Yahweh. Other proper names in the Egyptian 
records have the ending yak, which we meet in Hebrew as an 
abbreviation of Yahweh. When we consider the facts that 
Sinai was the original seat of the Yahweh religion, and that he 
was worshiped by the Midianites before he was adopted by 
Israel, it does not seem improbable that he was an ancient deity 
of the land of Canaan. In the Assyrian inscriptions of a later 
date Syrian proper names compounded with Yah are found. 
This indicates that knowledge of this deity was not limited to 
Israel. 

The Babylonian gods mentioned in the Amarna letters are 
Ninib, Urash, Bel, Ramman, Dagan, Ishtar, and Shamash. Sin 
appears also in the names of places. The only Egyptian god 
mentioned is Amen-Ra, the great god of Thebes, who is identified 
with Shamash. To him, as the god of the state, temples were 
dedicated through Syria and Palestine. His cult, however, 
seems to have been more a matter of form than of conviction, 
for there are few traces of it, and it disappeared as soon as 
Egyptian rule was relaxed. 

Deities were commonly called, not by their personal names, 
but by a general title, such as god, lord, master, or king. This 
usage seems to have arisen partly through fear and partly 
through ignorance of the names of the spirits that haunted par- 
ticular localities. The most common title was Baal, ‘‘lord’’ or 
“proprietor,” for male deities, and Baalat, “lady,” for female 
deities. The Baal, or the Baalat, of a place was the particular 
divinity that happened to be worshiped there, either as a tribal 
god or as the spirit of a spring, sacred tree,or holy stone. Neither 


5 The pronunciation Jehovah (Yehowah) is due to the reading of the vowels of 
Adonai, “ Lord,” with the consonants of Yahweh. 
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Baal nor Baalat is a proper name, but is rather a title that may 
apply to any deity. The Old Testament speaks frequently of 
the Baalim, or ‘lords,’ meaning thereby the local divinities to 
whom belonged the various shrines and sanctuaries through the 
land. When the singular is employed, the reference is always 
to the “ proprietor ’’ of a particular holy place. 

In view of the fact that this usage of the name Baal is attested 
by proper names of a later period, and by the Hebrew records, it 
is surprising that it does not occur in the Amarna letters. In 
the name Bel-garib, Bel is probably not the Canaanitish Baal, but 
the Babylonian god Bel. Instead of Baal as a generic name for 
deity, we find in proper names and in other cases Ilu, that is, 
Hebrew El, “ god.” On the other hand, Belit, “lady,” is con- 
stantly used for ‘‘ goddess,” which shows that the corresponding 
name Baal was known to the Canaanites. The substitution of 
Ilu, accordingly, must have been due to the desire to avoid con- 
fusion with the Babylonian Bel. Instead of Baalat, we frequently 
find in the Amarna letters Ashtart used as a general name for 
“goddess.” This is in imitation of the Babylonian usage of the 


name Ishtar. 


The gods were conceived as inhabiting physical objects. Not 
only did they manifest themselves in living or moving things, 
but they dwelt also in dethels or ‘sacred stones,” and in asherahs 
or “sacred posts.’”’ Bethels were numerous in the land of Canaan 
at the time of the conquest, and were reverenced by the Hebrews 
as having been set up by the patriarchs. Idols are mentioned in 
the Amarna letters. Several of the Amarna princes complain 
that their gods, that is, their images, have been forcibly taken 
from them, and beg the Pharaoh to use his influence to have 
them restored. This shows a complete identification of the gods 
with the images. Nevertheless, the gods were believed to be able 
to hear prayer and to exert their influence at a distance from 
their visible representations. They were the givers of all good 
things. They were the vindicators of oaths and the champions 
of justice and truth. In spite of the elements of naturalism that 
clung to them, there was much that was ideal in their character. 
They were worshiped in high-places, that is, sanctuaries placed 
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on hilltops. The simplest sort of shrine was a heap of stones 
that served as analtar. Dolmens, or stone tables, were used for 
the same purpose. A large number of these structures are still 
extant east of the Jordan, but only two are known to survive in 
western Palestine. Sometimes the altar was surrounded with a 
cromlech, or ‘ring of stones” (Hebrew gi/ga/), which served to 
mark.off the holy precinct. Large cities constructed elaborate 
edifices upon the sites of ancient high-places. Temples are 
mentioned in the Amarna letters as buildings in which gold and 
silver were deposited. Priests and priestesses are also referred 
to. All these places of worship were adopted by the Israelites 
when they came into the land, and from the ritual of the Hebrew 
religion we may infer with considerable probability the forms 
that were practiced in earlier times. Sacrifice of cattle, sheep, 
and goats constituted a conspicuous part of the ritual of worship. 
In times of national peril, or when one was anxious to propitiate 
the deity, human sacrifice, particularly the sacrifice of the first- 
born son, was not infrequent. This practice was adopted by the 
ancient Hebrews, and centuries elapsed before it was fully 
eradicated. 

Summing up this survey of the general characteristics of 
Canaanitish civilization, we are impressed with the close simi- 
larity that it bears to the civilization of the Hebrews. As one 
reads the Amarna letters, one almost imagines that one is reading 
the Old Testament. The explanation of this fact is obvious: 
The Hebrews entered Canaan a wild, nomadic people, with no 
civilization to retain, and with everything to learn. Not only 
did they occupy the cities and the houses of the Canaanites, but 
they adopted their arts, their sciences, and many elements of 
their religion. The civilization of the Amarna period, accord- 
ingly, has a peculiar interest as being the parent of the Hebrew 
civilization, which in its turn has so profoundly affected the 
later history of the world. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 
VII. THE FAMILY. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE conception of the church as a fraternity within the 
Roman empire makes it easy to appreciate the teaching of 
Paul upon the details of social life. He was setting up an 
ideal, not of what society in general should attempt to realize, 
but of what the members of the church should consider the 
proper customs for themselves. Thus his teaching in each 
department of social life is affected both by practical considera- 
tions resulting from the actual environment in which the Chris- 
tian life was to be lived, and also by the regulative conceptions 
of his eschatology. To understand his teachings concerning the 
family, both of these facts must be duly estimated. 


SECTION I. PAULINE ETHIC TREATS MARRIAGE AS A SECONDARY 
GOOD. 

The family did not originate with Christianity. So far as 
we know, apostolic Christianity did not attempt any change in its 
form or ceremonies in the different countries into which it 
spread. Yet this by no means is to be interpreted as arguing 
that Paul approved of the Graco-Roman moralists in matters 
relating to the sexes. On the contrary, it is patent that he 
found in heathen society a distinct danger to the pure life which 
the Christian should attempt to live. In fact, the greatest dan- 
ger that threatened the new communities lay in the social ideals 
and customs that prevailed throughout the Greco-Roman world. 

Thanks to the over-zealous efforts of certain apologetes, we 
have grown so accustomed to the portrayals of the depravity of 
the heathen society of the first century that it is difficult to 
realize that an empire that had yet hundreds of years to live, 
and was not to reach its greatest prosperity for a century, was 
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neither decrepit nor rotten. Especially hard is it to realize the 
simple distinction between the capital and the provinces, and to 
believe that throughout the provinces there was a sturdy, self- 
respecting middle class which, however its members may have 
enjoyed occasional gladiatorial sports, was yet maintaining a 
conventional domestic morality by no means greatly inferior to 
that of any modern nation. Just as the letters of Pliny tell of 
beautiful home life among the official class in the capital, the 
gravestones are noble defenders of dourgeois morals. Men 
were not all like the heroes of Petronius and Apuleius, and 
women were not all like that notorious matron who counted 
years by her husbands rather than by the consuls. Throughout 
the empire there was developing a new conception of the 
rights of married women. Gradually they had passed out from 
the restrictions of the old zz manu marriage and were permitted 
to study, if not to practice, learned professions, to control their 
own property, and in many other ways to break from the 
restraints set by the old conceptions of the subjection of the wife 
to the husband. All this disturbed the minds of conservatives 
of those days, just as similar tendencies disturb conservatives in 
the present day. For those who were admirers of old Roman 
ideals, as many of the fashionable writers profess themselves, 
there was indeed sufficient ground for lamentation; yet, never- 
theless, the emancipation of women advanced steadily. It 
even possibly aided the Christian conception of the ideal 
position of womenas one of equality with men. But, unfortu- 
nately, the abolition of restraints seems to have been followed by 
no moral uplift. Alongside of this emancipation of women of 
the wealthier classes there persisted the old ideas of the veniality 
of sexual impurity on the part of men, as well as a growing 
tendency to divorce. The upper classes were not marrying, and 
the number of children in case of marriage was growing less, 
notwithstanding the government’s effort to check the evil by 
the establishment of privileges for those who had three children. 
What was worse, there was springing up a sort of legalized con- 
cubinage that was neither prostitution nor marriage. 

In addition to these tendencies in the Greco-Roman family, 
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there was also the recognition of prostitution as an element in 
the social life of all cities. It is impossible to go into this mat- 
ter in detail, but the readers of the polite literature of the empire 
know only too well how heathen society regarded the matter. 
If few Roman philosophers would take the position of Cato, 
they seldom censured the practices he advised. The other and 
nameless form of licentiousness, which played such havoc in the 
moral system even of a Socrates, was not only prevalent, but 


actually a matter of academic debate. Plutarch has a lengthy — 


dialogue as to the relative merits of the love of boys and the 
love of women." Such a fact as this makes very evident the 
public opinion in the midst of which the first gentile churches 
sprang up. Practices like these, abhorrent though they were to 
Jewish and Christian morality, were sharply distinguished by the 
ethical writers of the day from lust and ignoble passion of all 
sorts. No one would accuse Plutarch, for instance, of favoring 
orgies or debauchery. Temperance, or self-control, was the 
greatest of personal virtues both for him and for all men of his 
type. But chastity on the part of men was a matter of prefer- 
ence—a practice of a semi-ascetic morality. Confusing as are 
the implications of such a statement, the historical student must 
admit that the great and good men of the Greek and Roman 
type distinguished marital faithlessness from prostitution, and 
regarded what today would be considered licentiousness as mor- 
ally neutral. That such a conception ever was outgrown must 
be laid largely to the credit of the Christian teaching we are 
considering. Chastity of both men and women, not merely the 
maintenance of the married vow, was an ideal of all Christian 
teachers. The triumph of this ideal is a tribute to the wisdom 
of those called to confront a problem which at the outset must 
have appeared all but insoluble. 

A second fact that gave the early Christians difficulty as 
regards marriage was the Christian teaching itself. Jesus himself 
had taught that in the swiftly approaching kingdom men were 
neither to marry nor to give in marriage, but were to be like the 
angels.?- Indeed, he had even said that unless a man hated his 

* Morals (Eng. trans.), “On Love.” 

*Mark 12:24. ‘ The sons of God, children of the resurrection,” Luke 20: 36. 
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father and mother he could not be his disciple.3_ Paul, with his per- 
sistent emphasis upon the “‘flesh’’ as the point of attack of sin, 
must have deepened the uncertainty of his converts as to the 
rightfulness of maintaining, much more entering upon, matrimony. 
The matter became so vital that the Corinthian church wrote 
to the apostle for light. Should Christians marry, and, if 
married, should they live together as husband and wife? If one 
of the married pair were not a Christian, should the marriage be 
.broken ? 

These were the questions forced upon the church by both its 
social environment and its own teachings. The answer that 
Paul makes to them is clearly determined by his general concep- 
tion of the relation of the Christian to the world and the king- 
dom, and by his belief in the shortness of the time to elapse 
before Christ returned. It will be found zm extenso in 1 Cor., 
chap. 7. His positions may thus be stated: (a) marriage is a 
lawful thing for the Christian; (4) it is to be justified wholly 
from the side of physical appetite, as a sort of prophylactic against 
licentiousness;5 (c) for those who are able to withstand appetite, 
celibacy is preferable, since, if married, they will be likely to be 
more devoted to their husbands or wives than to the Lord; 
(d) the general position governing his teaching, he frankly 
says,° was not obtained from any teaching of Jesus, but is given 
as his own opinion (yv@un), as one who had received mercy 
from the Lord to be trustworthy. How far he was governed in 
this teaching by his eschatology is evident.” ‘‘ By reason of the 
present distress [7. ¢., in the storm and stress period before the 
reappearance of the Christ] it is good for a man to be as he is.® 


3 Luke 14: 26. 

4 The suggestion of RAMSAy, Historical Commentary on Corinthians, in loco, that 
the Corinthians were considering universal marriage as a panacea for the prevalent 
morality, can hardly be considered seriously. See MAssIE, Journal of Theological 
Studies, July, 1901, pp. §27, 528. 

5 Yet even in marriage the husband and wife are to live apart occasionally for 
religious growth, 1 Cor. 7:5. 

61 Cor. 7:25. 7 1 Cor. 7:26. 

8 TRICHMANN, Die paulinische Vorstellung von Auferstehung und Gericht, Pp. 20, 
holds, on the basis of 4 Esdras §:8, that Paul advises against marriage because of the 
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Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. But and if thou 
marry, thou hast not sinned.” Thus, again, it appears that Paul 
does not regard it as any part of his work as an apostle to 
develop a philosophy of marriage, or, in fact, any social program, 
for persons who are so soon to be living in conditions in which 
only the spiritual elements of life are to survive. Marriage he 
regards as a temporary institution, to pass away with the age.? 

Yet it would be a serious injustice to the Pauline thought to 
leave the matter here. One must consider, also, the closely 
allied theme of chastity, so unavoidably forced into notice by 
any study of the social conditions in which apostolic Christianity 
developed. As we should expect, here is no mere balancing of 
two possible goods; far less a recognition of the moral possi- 
bility of any such question as that debated by Plutarch. No 
writer ever struck out more boldly at that laxity which, to modern 
eyes, is the worst feature of the civilization of his day. The 
most superficial reader of the opening chapter of Romans feels 
the heat of Paul’s hatred of heathen vice. The matter in his 
treatment becomes one of the supremacy of the spiritual life, and 
the supremacy of the moral imperative found in the nature of 
that life. Brushing aside all casuistry, he puts the case frankly: 
it is a choice between living after the flesh and reaping corrup- 
tion, or of living after the Spirit and reaping eternal life.° The 
fornicator cannot enter the kingdom of God.** Thus even here 
there is no appeal to law, either of Moses or of Jesus. The Chris- 
tian must be pure because he is a Christian. Social ethics were 
never more directly based upon religion. No man could appeal 
to higher motives. Marcus Aurelius might summon the thought 
general belief that childbirth would be especially dangerous during the period pre- 
ceding the advent of the Christ. Such a view is by no means impossible, and becomes 


the more probable when one recalls that there is no persecution or other specific 
danger threatening the church at Corinth at the time of his writing these words. 

9 Yet it is temporary only as the age itself is temporary. The society in which it 
is abolished is not earthly, but heavenly. As an institution it is as permanent as the 
age. Of that hallucination which has often overtaken good men and induced them 
to attack marriage, as an unjustifiable conventionality to be outgrown in the progress 
of civilization, he happily has no trace. Apostolic Christianity is no champion of free 
love, no matter under what euphemisms it may masquerade. 

Gal. 5: 16—6:10; I Cor. 5:9. ™ Eph. 5:5; cf 1 Thess. 4:4 f. 
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of Nature to assist him in early rising, but Paul made the Chris- 
tian’s union with God’s spirit the basis for personal purity. ‘As 
| for fornication, let it not so much as be named among you!” 
Know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you, which ye have from God? Glorify God there- 
fore in your body.”*3 Nothing gave him more anxiety concern- 
| ing the churches in Thessalonica and Corinth than the danger 
that threatened in this regard from heathen society; and the 
great struggle in which the apostle engaged with the Corinthian 
{ church seems to have had one of its main roots in the unwill- 
ingness of the church to discipline a member who had broken 
even the lax conventionalities of heathen society. And it may 
well be noticed that the apostle demands this chastity of men 
quite as much as of women. Possibly one might say he was 
even more insistent upon it because of the attitude of the Grzco- 

Roman mind to which reference has already been made. 
Thus the family in the Pauline teachings appears a secondary 
' good. On the whole it was wise, Paul thought, not to establish 
one for oneself. It is true, to be able to live unmarried was evi- 
dence of a special divine charism,** but he himself had a right to 
be married as well as Peter, yet preferred celibacy (or shall we 
say widowerhood ?) and could wish that all men were of the same 
mind.*s And this applied to women quite as truly as to men.”® 


THE PAULINE CONCEPTION OF THE FAMILY IS ESSEN- 
TIALLY THAT OF HIS AGE. 


SECTION II. 


If now we pass from the apostle’s treatment of the relation 
of the sexes to that accorded the family as an institution, we 
discover at once that he is a true child of his age. His concep- 
tion of marriage as a purely physical matter, advisable as a 
means of preventing irregular alliances, could hardly fail to be 

Eph. 5: 3. 131 Cor. 6:19, 20. 

%1 Cor.7:7. JacoBy, Meutestamentliche Ethik, p. 34, n., refuses to classify the 

! xdpioua of this text with xaplouara in general. His position seems hardly justifiable in 

view of the general position of Paul concerning the “ gifts.” It would seem as if he 
meant by them special and characteristic powers possessed by various believers, which 
in accordance with his usual tendency he explained as resulting from the working of 
the Holy Spirit. 

31 Cor.9:5 f. 


%6 1 Cor. 7 : 39, 40. 
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accompanied by frank and unquestioning statements concerning 
the inferiority of woman in the family. It is true that ‘in 
Christ” there was to be no distinction, but not so in the church. 
There the women were to be silent.'? They were to remember that 
the woman was made from man, and not man from the woman; 
that veils were necessary still on account of the angels. The 
husband was the head of the wife* and, supposedly at least, 
capable of giving her all such instruction as was needed by the 
weaker vessel.* The wife, finally, was to be subject to her 
husband.” 

In his eyes, also, the unmarried woman was subject to her 
father. He could prevent her marriage, and as a lesser good he 
could permit it. After becoming a widow, however, the same 
woman was, in accordance with the spirit of the age, given new 
rights. She could marry whom she chose, only év xupéq, 7. ¢., 
probably, within the circle of believers. Later advice given in 
his name makes remarriage obligatory on young widows. 

Yet though he might thus treat the family as a secondary 
good, and though he might thus insist upon Christians conform- 
ing to the social conventions of their day, Paul’s teaching con- 
cerning divorce is that of Jesus himself. The question as to the 
separation of married persons from unbelieving partners was a 
very natural one for Christians of the type of those in Corinth, 
and the matter was treated by Paul explicitly. Again he works 
from a general principle that is far more important than its par- 
ticular application. Christians thus married are certainly to 
maintain the home for the benefit of each other and their chil- 
dren; for the unbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and 
the unbelieving wife is sanctified in the brother; else were their 
children unclean. Whatever else this last clause may mean, 


71 Cor. 14: 34, 36. Cor. 13: 12. 


91 Cor. 11:10. The meaning of this enigmatic saying is probably to be found 
in Gen. 6: 2-4 and the evil which sprang from the union with angels mentioned there. 


2 Cor. 11: 1-16; Eph. 5: 23. Cor. 14: 35. 
Eph. 5:22; Col. 3:18; cf. 1 Cor. 7: 39. 

231 Cor. 7: 36-40; 9: 5; 2 Cor. 6: 14. 

41 Tim. 5:14. 251 Cor. 7: 14. 
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it certainly exhibits strikingly Paul’s regard for the unity of the 

home, and especially for the children.” 

Brought face to face with an actual separation of husband 
and wife, Paul speaks in the name of Jesus: ‘the wife shall not 
depart from her husband, but and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried or else be reconciled to her husband; and let the 
husband leave not his wife.”*”7 Here is the one clear instance in 
which the apostles quote Jesus as an authority in ethical matters, 
i and it is worth attention that it is at the one point at which the 
: social content of Christianity cannot change except for the 
| worse. If there is anything in all the specific social teaching 

of Paul that may be said to have transcended the historical 
situation in which it was uttered, it was this concerning the 
family: the union of a man and woman in marriage is a primal 
fact of humanity; it is not a matter of contract, it is an actual 
status. Separation may be permitted, but not remarriage to 
other persons. Divorce is neither instituted nor permitted by 
New Testament ethics.* 

d There remains the matter of Paul’s directions for the control 
of the inner relations of the Christian family. These are given 
so repeatedly as to indicate that the matter was regarded as of 
first importance. They are not quite in accord with modern 
ideas in some points, but are clearly such as would have made 
the Christian family ideal in the society of the first century. In 
general they are the outcome of the positions already described. 
Wives were to be in subjection to their husbands ; children were 
to obey their parents ; fathers were not to provoke their children 

| to wrath, but to nurture them in the chastening and admonition 


26 On this latter point see also the position taken as to the saving quality of child- 
bearing, 1 Tim. 2:15; of. 5:14. 
271 Cor. 7:10, II. 
*It is worth noticing that this use of the saying of Jesus by Paul furnishes a 
critical contro! of the saying itself. In Matt. 5:32; 19:9 the exception clause 
mapexTos mopvelas or wh mopvelg is found, but not in Mark 10:11 or Luke 
{ 16:18. On general critical principles, therefore, the clause would likely be dropped, 
but the decision is strengthened by the absence of any such exception in the teaching 
of Paul. Cf Jacosy, Meutestamentliche Ethik, p. 356. To the contrary (mistakenly) 
MATHEWS, Social Teaching of Jesus. 

29 Eph. 5:22f. 
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of the Lord. It is not difficult to see in these directions 
a modification, but not a destruction, of the parental authority 
so universally recognized in both Jewish and Roman civiliza- 
tion. 

To make these essentially local and historical applications of 
Christianity universal and authoritative in matters of the family 
is to check the growth of the Christian spirit in social affairs at 
the limit reached by these civilizations. Such a check, however, 
so clearly possible only as long as one lived under the control 
of an eschatological conception soon to be made untenable by 
the failure of the Christ to return to usher in the expected mes- 
sianic age, Christian history shows was short-lived. In the 
family, as in all things, it was the ideal element of Paulinism, 
not its specific application, that proved permanent. And in 
these matters, at least, most Christians are agreed. He would 
be a rare man who would today attempt to make the Pauline 
teaching as to Corinthian and Ephesian women operative in 
western Christendom. 

But to understand Paul completely one must also consider his 
attitude toward the family as a social unit, wholly apart from its 
basis as a union of persons of opposite sexes. It is here that 
the apostle comes nearest to the thought of Jesus. It will be 
recalled that with the Master the family became the formal con- 
cept of the kingdom. God was Father, disciples sons and there- 
fore brothers, and all who entered the kingdom were to become 
like little children. Paul, in his less practical moments, when he 
is dealing with ideals and not with questions of church discipline, 
has similar expressions. God is a loving Father quite as much 
as a dread sovereign,?* and most beautiful of all the Pauline 
expressions is that in the Ephesian letter, “I bow my knees 
unto the Father from whom every fatherhood in heaven and on 
earth is named.” 33 Other figures fall hardly below this. The 
church is sometimes conceived of as the bride of Christ; some- 
times as a virgin to be kept spotless till the coming of her lord, 
The man who could so use a social institution can hardly be said 

Eph. 6:1 f.; Col. 3: 18-25. Cf. Eph. 4:6. 

Rom. 8: 14-17. 33 Eph. 3:14, 15. 
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to have disparaged it, however much he may have regarded it 
as a secondary good. 

If, now, one were to summarize the apostle’s teaching as to 
the family, it would be something like this: Except in the case 
of divorce, and then under the direct influence of Jesus, Paul did 
not attempt to introduce any new conception of the family. He 
rather treated heathen marriage from the Christian point of view, 
as an institution to be preserved. As a result he held up ideals 
for families in the Graeco-Roman life of the first century. Only 
in so far as these ideals involve universal principles are they of 
importance to today’s life. Here, as in all social matters, the 
letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive. The new Christian 
life, possessed as it is by the very genius of corporate expres- 
sion, may well be trusted to work out, within the limits set by 
these general principles, such particular social institutions as it 
may judge necessary. 

Thus again the application of historical criteria enables us 
to distinguish the essential and the pedagogic elements of the 
apostle’s thought. Long hair and veils, silence in religious 
meetings, subjection to their husbands—these are but elements in 
the apustle’s adjustment of the Christian life to a Graeco-Roman 
civilization. So, too, his treatment of marriage asa purely animal 
survival. Under the domination of a formal and ethnic thought, 
he undertook to prepare men for another world. In his estima- 
tion the present age was hopelessly evil, its surviving animalism 
and such of its members as did not live according to the spirit, 
doomed to certain destruction. From this point of view, it was 
idle to attempt reform or to assist social evolution. Christians, 
though not to abandon this world, were to live as citizens of 
another. Thus the family was a matter of but secondary impor- 
tance, and women, though ideally equal with men, were in point 
of fact treated as inferior. 

In so far apostolic Christianity was temporal. But in this 
social teaching Paul was giving but an interpretation of something 
that he knew and preached as neither Jewish nor temporal ; 


34As a matter of curiosity, it might be added that there is no evidence that the 
Christian pastors performed wedding ceremonies. 
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and that something was the Christian life, born of an actual faith 
in God. This life it was that formed the basis of his moral 
teachings, and which, he urged, should be allowed to express 
itself in acts of love to men. Those who held God as Father 
would treat men and women as equal members of the new fra- 
ternity. And it was this essential Christianity in Paul that out- 
grew the specific social directions of the apostle. In his noble 
conception of the religious worth and responsibilities of a man’s 
body with all its passions, in his insistence upon love between 
man and wife, in his refusal to regard marriage as a mere con- 
tract capable of dissolution, in his recognition of the rights of 
children—in a word, in his recognition of the domestic implica- 
tions of the new moral and religious life, Paul was opening up 
the permanent force and ideals of all social evolution. 

Although, therefore, formally the Pauline ethic was domi- 
nated by apocalyptic and eschatological concepts, essentially it 
remained true to what Jesus meant should be the result of his 
work—a moral life based upon religion. Formally, therefore, 
the church was but a group of messianists awaiting a kingdom 
that never came and indifferent to all customs of society except 
those that were evil; essentially the church was a group of men 
and women endeavoring to let the new religious and ethical life 
that had come to them through accepting Jesus as Christ express 
itself in the family and all other social relations. 

And the life lived. Jesus was greater than the men who 
interpreted him, even when they interpreted him aright, and it is 
he and his work that we can now see formed the strength of 
historical Christianity. The new life must needs be expressed 
in, but it could not be reduced to, temporary vocabularies and 
concepts. It conquered them—the mighty systems of an 
Augustine, an Origen, a Justin, even of a Paul. And thus inevi- 
tably, because it was the social expression of a life, the church 
became the parent of a Christian civilization; the Christian 
woman of a Greco-Roman civilization became the Christian 
woman of a Christian civilization, and the Christian family of 
the first century grew into the Christian family of today. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF 
WORSHIP IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


IV. THE HISTORICAL WRITINGS OF THE PRIESTLY SCHOOL. 


Ezra 1: 1-4. 


Neh. 13 : 6-30. 


Ezra: 5-11; 2:1- 
70. 


Ezra 3:1—4: 24. 


Ezra 5: 1—6: 22. 


Ezra 7: 1—8: 36. 


Ezra 9:1—10: 44. 


Ill. THE BOOKS OF EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 


§232. The Scope of the History in Ezra-Nehemiah.— 
Note that the narrative in these books (1) Jegins with 
the decree of Cyrus permitting the exiled Jews to return 
from Babylon; (2) c/oses with an account of the activi- 
ties of Nehemiah during his second visit to Jerusalem ; 
(3) that it covers a period, therefore, of about one hun- 
dred years ; and (4) that comparatively few of the events 
and movements belonging to this period are treated in 
the history, much being passed over in silence. 

Observe the order of presentation: (1) The account 
of the return gives the decree of Cyrus, a statement about 
the gifts sent to the temple, and a long list of the names 
of the returning exiles; nothing being said of the journey 
itself. Then follows (2) the account of the building of 
an altar to Jehovah and of the attempt to rebuild the 
temple; with (3) the story of the successful opposition 
of the enemies of the Jews. (4) The next section 
recounts (a) the renewed effort to build the temple, 
under the leadership of Haggai and Zechariah; (4) the 
renewed opposition on the part of the enemy and the 
resulting correspondence with Darius; (c) the comple- 
tion of the work, and the festivities connected with the 
dedication of the restored temple. Then (5), passing 
over in silence a period of about sixty years, the historian 
gives the story of Ezra’s visit to Jerusalem, including the 
letter of authority given to him by Artaxerxes, a list of 
the names of all who accompanied Ezra, and a list of 
the presents sent up from Babylon for the temple. (6) 
The last section of the book of Ezra deals with Ezra’s 
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efforts to put a stop to the marriages of Jews with for- 
eigners, and gives much space to Ezra’s prayer in refer- 
ence to this subject, and to a list of the names of those 
who had married foreign wives. 

Notice that the book of Nehemiah (1) opens with 
the account of Nehemiah’s purpose to visit Jerusalem, 
and his success in securing the sanction and the support 
of Artaxerxes the king. Then follows (2) the narrative of 
Nehemiah’s arrival at Jerusalem, his tour of inspection 
made under cover of darkness, and his success in arousing 
the citizens to repair the walls of the city. (3) At this 
point is inserted a list of those who engaged in the work, 
with careful indication of the special portion performed 
by each family or group; together with the efforts of the 
Samaritans to hinder the work and the measures taken 
by Nehemiah to bring the plans of the Samaritans to 
nought. Thereupon (4) comes a digression concern- 
ing Nehemiah’s championship of the cause of the 
oppressed debtors among the Jews, and his own policy of 
refraining from levying upon the people for his support 
as former governors had done. (5) The story of the 
building of the walls is then continued by the story of 
various conspiracies made by the Samaritans against the 
life and the influence of Nehemiah until the work of 
building was completed and the city was properly 
guarded. (6) A list of those who had returned from 
exile is next included, this list being a duplicate of one 
given in Ezra. Upon this list follows (7) the account of 
Ezra’s introduction of the law and of its adoption by 
the people in public assembly. Then comes (8) a list 
of those who signed the new covenant and an account of 
the terms of the covenant itself, with still other lists of 
names. (9g) A description of the ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the dedication of the wall is then given. (10) 
To this are subjoined brief statements concerning the 
provision made by Nehemiah for the support of the tem- 
ple ministry and concerning the expulsion of foreigners. 
The narrative closes (11) with the reforms in the inter- 
ests of the temple and its ministry, sabbath observance, 
and the prohibition of mixed marriages, carried through 
by Nehemiah after his return from a visit to Babylon. 


Neh. 1:1—2:8. 


Neh. 2: 9-20. 


Neh, 3: 1-32. 


Neh. 4: 1-23. 


Neh. 5: 1-19. 


Neh, 6:1—7: 4. 


Neh. 7: 5-73; ¢/. 
Ezra 2:1-70. 
Neh. 8:1—9: 38. 


Neh. 10: 1-27; 10: 
28-39. 


Neh. 11:1 —12: 26. 
Neh. 12: 27-43. 


Neh. 12: 44—13: 3. 


Neh. 13: 4-31. 
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§ 233. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement, based upon a study 
of the outline of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, concerning the 
purpose of these narratives, as it appears (@) in the kind of matter 
selected for treatment; (4) in the relative amount of prominence given 
to the various subjects; (¢) in the places assigned respectively to Ezra 
and to Nehemiah. 

§ 234. The Unity of the Books of Ezra-Nehemiah.— 
Consider the following facts: (1) Some most ancient 
Jewish and early Christian writers speak of the book of 
Ezra in such a way as to indicate that they include with 
it the present book of Nehemiah.* (2) The old Jewish 
commentators, ¢. g., Rashi and Aben Ezra, pass from 
Ezra 10:44 to Neh. 1:1 without any break such as is 
customary in passing from one book to another. (3) 
The Massoretic notes attached to each book in the 
Hebrew Bible are not found at the close of Ezra, but do 
appear at the end of Nehemiah, and there give facts 
showing that the Massoretes regarded Ezra-Nehemiah as 
one book; ¢. g., they declare Neh. 3: 12 to be the middle 
verse of this book. (4) The sections into which the 
Hebrew text was divided by the Massoretes for use in 
the synagogue service show that they thought of Ezra- 
Nehemiah as a single book, one section being Ezra 8 : 35 
—Neh. 2:1. (5) The two books are united in the Sep- 
tuagint translation. 

§ 235. Constructive Work.—In the light of these facts, and the 
additional fact that the two books treat the same period, are concerned 
with the same general problems, and furnish much evidence pointing 
to their having been edited by the same hand, formulate an extended 
answer to the question: Shall we consider the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, now treated separately, as a single literary production? 

See especially RYLE, Ezra and Nehemiah (“Cambridge Bible’), pp. i-xiii. 

§ 236. The Unity of Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah.— 

2 Chron. 36:22f.; What is the significance of the following facts? (1) The 
cf. Ezra 1: 1-3. ‘ 

closing verses of Chronicles are repeated at the opening 

of the book of Ezra. (2) Both works are compilations 

from various sources (see §§ 221, 228). (3) Both give 

especial prominence to genealogical lists (see §§ 223; 


*So, ¢. g., Talmud, Baba bathra, folio 14, c. 2; Melito, bishop of Sardis (ca. 180 
A. D.), cited in Eusesius, Hist. Eccles., 1V, 26. 
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230, (1)). (4) The two works greatly resemble each 
other in general literary style and in their vocabulary 
(see §§ 225; 230, (4)). (5) The two exhibit the same 
absorbing interest in matters relating to the temple and 
its service; ¢. g., (@) great prominence is given to the Bzra3:8-12; 
Levites, who are mentioned more than sixty times in ¢7 Chro’ 
Ezra-Nehemiah and about one hundred times in Chroni- 
cles; (4) in both the musical service is emphasized; (c) 22ta3:10f.; 


Neh, 12:27, 36 
in both prayer is highly esteemed, and hence is frequently 46; gee 
placed in the mouths of Israel’s great leaders; (d@) pa ee 4:95 
religious festivals and ceremonies are described in detail #2ta6 be 
by both ; (e) the porters are mentioned as a part of the </2 Chron., 


temple staff nowhere except in Ezra-Nehemiah and Neb, 
Chronicles, in which books they are often so spoken of; «/ Chiron. 
(/) the Nethinim, mentioned frequently in Ezra-Nehe- Bare 7:73 8:97; 
miah, are mentioned in no other book except Chronicles; 10:28} ¢/.’ 
(6) Ezra-Nehemiah and Chronicles come from the same aah 
period (see §§ 220, 227); (7) Ezra-Nehemiah takes up 

the history at the point where it stops in Chronicles and 

continues it until the building of the second temple is 

narrated, the two books, Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah, 

thus constituting a history of the temple and its worship 

from the time of the building of Solomon’s temple until 

the restoration of worship in the days of Ezra and 

Nehemiah. 

See, ¢. g., RYLE, Ezra and Nehemiah, pp. xxvi ff.; REuss, Das 

Alte Testament, pp. 8 ff.; KOn1G, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 
285; DRIVER, /utroduction, etc., pp. 516 f.; SAYCE, Jntroduction to 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther, pp. 29 f.; cf. Higher Criticism and the 

Verdict of the Monuments, pp. 537 f., 548. 

§ 237. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement discussing the 
explanation of these facts, whether (1) by the supposition that the two 
editors, working in the same period and upon the same subjects and 
with the same interests, used the same methods and arrived at similar 
results; or (2) by the supposition that the two books are really one, 
being the product of the same editor’s labors. 

§ 238. The Date of Ezra-Nehemiah (cf. § 220). Note 
(1) the use of the expression “the days of Nehemiah ;” nen. 12:26, 47. 
does the writer not seem to regard these days as long 
past ? (2) the use of the title “king of Persia,” in view Szra1:1f.,8; 


3:73, 423, 5) 7 
of the fact that contemporary sources when speaking of 34; ita; 7:1. 
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Hag. 1:1, 15; 
ech. 7:1; Ezra 
7:27 f.; 8:2, 22, 
25,36; Neh. 
1:11; 2:1 ff.; 
534.14; 6:7; 
13:6. 


Neh. 12:10 f., 22; 
cf. 13:4, 28; 
osephus, Ax- 
tigurties, XI, 
vii, 8. 


Neh. 12: 23. 


Ezra 4: 6-23; 
7: 1-10; etc. 
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Persian monarchs use simply “the king ;” does not this 
suggest that the Persian dominion was a thing of the 
past in the writer’s time? the words “of Persia” would 
be superfluous while the Persian empire was supreme, 
but entirely appropriate after its overthrow; (3) the 
reference to Jaddua, the high-priest, who lived three 
generations later than Eliashib, the contemporary of 
Nehemiah; this points to a time as late as the days 
of Alexander the Great for Jaddua, and the phrase 
“the days of Jaddua,” would seem to indicate a date 
long past; (4) the reference to “ the reign of Darius, the 
Persian,” as a period some time past; it is generally 
agreed that the king referred to is Darius Codomannus, 
336-332 B.C.; (5) the reference to “the book of the 
chronicles” which is said to have contained the register 
of the Levites as far down as the high-priesthood of 
Johanan, the son of Eliashib; (6) the treatment of the 
sources, which is such as no contemporary historian 
would have dreamed of (cf. § 229). 


§ 239. Constructive Work.— Discuss the significance of these facts ; 
and determine whether they point (1) to the work of a later editor, 
who inserted all these allusions to late history in a book that had 
been written at an earlier period, or (2) to the probability that the 
book as a whole was not compiled and edited until a time somewhere 
about 300 B. C. 


See, ¢. g., RYLE, Ezra and Nehemiah, pp. xxiii ff.; DRIVER, /#troduction, etc., 
P- 545; BAUDISSIN, Einleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes, pp. 266 ff. 


Ezra 2:1; 5:1; 
7:1; 9:1; Neh. 
7: 7365 
22:27; 13: 4. 


Ezra 4:8—6: 18; 
7: 12-26, 


Neh. 7: 6-73; 11: 
3-36; 12:1-26. 


§ 240. The Sources of Ezra-Nehemiah.—In support of 
the position that Ezra-Nehemiah is the work of an editor 
who compiled largely from existing sources, consider (1) 
the many cases of abrupt transition from one topic or 
incident to another, an abruptness which is natural in a 
work made up of extracts from older works placed side 
by side, but hard to account for in a work originating 
from the same hand ; (2) the frequent change from the 
third to the first person, and vice versa, in closely related 
sections of the work, without any indication of reason 
for the change; (3) the presence of two large sections 
written in Aramaic, without any apparent reason for the 
change of speech; (4) the presence of lists of names 
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which have no close connection with the context to 
which they belong; (5) the use of important names in Bzraa: 5a gia 
such a way as to imply that they had occurred in some fick Sh isa es. 
previous context from which they are now severed; (6) 
the marked differences in style and language appearing 
in various parts of the narrative ; (7) the fact that all the 
other historical books of the Old Testament are com- 
pilations; for the book of Chronicles especially see 
§ 221; (8) the allusion to the “books of the chronicles,” wen. 12:23. 
apparently a temple-register from which the editor 
obtained some materials. 

As materials which the editor seems to have derived 
from earlier sources may be noted (1) the decree of Bzrar:1-4. 
Cyrus permitting the exiles to return home; (2) the a pre v4: 
Aramaic sections containing (a) the letter sent by the 6:18; 719-26. 
Jews’ enemies to Artaxerxes; (4) the king’s reply; (c) 
the account of the building of the temple in the days of 
Haggai and Zechariah, with certain letters that passed 
between Jerusalem and Babylon with reference to it; 
(@) the firman of Artaxerxes endowing Ezra with such 
authority as he desired; (3) various lists, including (2) Barat et 
the vessels of the temple; (4) the Jews who come back Neh. 7:6-73; 
from exile with Zerubbabel; (c) the men who married Neh., chap. 3; 
foreign wives; (d@) the builders of the wall; (¢) the 36: 12:1-26. 
signers of the covenant ; (f) the dwellers in Jerusalem 
and in other cities ; (g) the priests and Levites ; (4) the Neb. 7: 736— 
account of the adoption of the law and the newcovenant ~~ 
in the time of Nehemiah; (5) certain portions of the Ezra 7:27-8:34; 
narrative which use the first person and seem to have — 
belonged to the memoirs of Ezra; (6) similar sections Neh., chaps. 1-6; 
which seem to have been taken from the memoirs of {43;13:431. 
Nehemiah. 

§ 241. The Treatment of the Sources in Ezra-Nehemiah. 
—Consider (1) the form of the decree of Cyrus with Bere 19; Cf 
reference to the return of the exiles as itis given in two ~~ 
different places in Ezra, and note the differences in 
phraseology and contents ; is it probable that there were 
two copies of the decree in existence differing so much 
as these, or is it more natural to ascribe the variations to 
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Neh., chaps. 8-10; 
cf. Bzra, chaps. 
7-10. 


Ezra, chaps. 4-6; 
Neh., chaps. 
4,6. 


Ezra 2:1—3:1a; 
cf. Neh. 7:6-73. 


Neh. 13:25; cf. 
Ezra, chap. 10. 


Ezra 9:9. 


Ezra, chap. 2; 
8:1-20; 10: 18- 
44; Neh. 3: 1-32; 
7:8-65; 10: 1- 
27511: 3—12:26. 
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the hand of the editor? (2) the fact that a large section 
of Nehemiah appears to belong to the memoirs of Ezra, 
being closely connected with them in the period with 
which they deal, in tone, and in phraseology; (3) the 
fact that the opposition of the Samaritans to the Jewish 
community is all crowded together at the beginning of 
the narrative, though, as a matter of fact, the dates given 
show that this opposition extended over a period of 
about eighty years and grew more and more bitter ; (4) 
the fact that there are more than one hundred variations 
in the two copies of the same genealogical list, and, in 
particular, that the numbers differ oftener than they 
agree. 

Consider now (5) the evidence pointing to the con- 
clusion that Ezra’s expedition really followed that of 
Nehemiah instead of preceding it, as the editor’s narrative 
reads; ¢. g., (a) Nehemiah’s memoirs make no allusion to 
any previous work of Ezra; (4) those who came back with 
Ezra seem to have taken no part in the rebuilding of the 
walls, as they certainly would have done had they been 
present ; (¢) Ezra’s measures, especially with reference to 
intermarriage, all seem more decisive than those of Nehe- 
miah, which have the appearance of being tentative; (¢) 
the fact that, according to the editor’s narrative, Ezra’s 
law was not promulgated until after the arrival of Nehe- 
miah, and that no explanation of this long delay is 
offered by the editor ; (e) the fact that Ezra gives thanks 
to Jehovah that the walls have been rebuilt at a time 
when Nehemiah, the builder of the walls, had not yet 
appeared on the scene, according to the editor’s narrative. 
What motive could have led to such a rearrangement of 
the documentary sources? Is it sufficient to say that it 
was for the purpose of giving Ezra, the priest, precedence 
over Nehemiah, the layman? 

§ 242. The Style of Ezra-Nehemiah.— As indicative of 
the editor’s tastes and interests note (1) the large amount 
of genealogical material he incorporates into his narrative, 
giving lists of those who took part in the first return 
from exile, of those who helped build the wall, of those 
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who dwelt in Jerusalem, etc., etc.; (2) the similar fond- Bzra1:104.; 
ness for s/atistical statements, as evidenced in connection 7:94 
with the above lists and on every other possible occasion ; 4 2: Web's: 
(3) the numerous chronological data with which his work gzra1:1; 3:1, 6, 
abounds. In connection with these characteristics, 4:6 6: 
recall the similar features seen to have been character- ‘6 ; Neh. 3:3; 
istic of the books of Chronicles (see §§ 223, 224). Con- S:0ns othe; bce 
sider (4) the style of the editor’s own contributions to {y/377*'9 
the work as distinguished from the style of the sources 


used by him. 


§ 243. Constructive Work.._Examine lists of phrases and words 


peculiar to the various sources, and read each source separately, as far 
as possible, in order that its literary style may impress itself upon your 
mind. Then treat the editor’s own contribution in the same way, and 
compare its style with that of the editorial contributions to the books 
of Chronicles, with a view to the light that may be thrown by such a 
comparison upon the question of the unity of Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. 

See, ¢. g., RYLE, Ezra and Nehemiah, pp. xviii f., xxviii f., DRIVER, Jntroduc- 
tion, etc., pp. 546 ff., 553; GEISSLER, Die literarische Besichungen der Esramemoiren, 
insbesondere zur Chronik und den hexateuchischen Quellenschriften (1899). 

§244. The Religion of Ezra-Nehemiah.— If Ezra-Nehe- 
miah is the result of a compiler’s work, the religious 
interests of the compiler must be looked for in three 
directions: (1) the nature of the subjects he selects for 
treatment; (2) the relative prominence given by him to 
various matters; (3) the religious tone of the material 
contributed by himself. In reference to (1) it may be 
noted that the subjects treated are all of a religious char- 
acter, such matters as are not in themselves distinctively 

religious being given a religious interpretation, ¢. g., — Ezra, chaps. 9, 
the building of the walls and the movement against inter- x: 2-11; 2: 


. 68 ff. ; > 
marriages with foreigners. As to (z) we may note the 93 

great prominence given to the temple and its affairs, the Neh. 12:27-47; 
Ezra 2: 40-63; 


important place in the community assigned to priests 3:8-10, 12; 7:7, 
and Levites, and the large amount of attention bestowed 20; 10:18 ff.; 

Neh, 12: 1-26. 
upon matters of ritual, descriptions of religious cere- 
monies, and the like. Concerning (3) we observe the ny10; 8:38 
e 


priestly interest dominant in the editor’s work, and that j,: ag “a7; 
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the Priestly Code serves as the standard in all matters of 
ritual and worship. 

In general, is there any appreciable difference be- 
tween the religious ideals and feelings of the editor of 
Ezra-Nehemiah and those of the Chronicler (cf. § 227)? 
If not, is not this a strong indication of the unity of 
Ezra-Nehemiah and Chronicles? 


§ 245. Literature to be Consulted. 

F. W. Scuuiz, Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther (LANGE’s “Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures,” 1876, transl. 1877); EwALp, History of Israel, Vol. I (1843, 3d ed. 
1864, transl. 1883), pp. 169-96; KEIL, Commentary on the Books of Exra, Nehemiah 
and Esther (1870, transl. 1879); D. H. Hatcu, “Coincidence of the History of Ezra 
with the First Part of the History of Nehemiah,” 7ransactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. II (1873), pp. 110-13; J. S. BLACK, articles on “ Ezra” and “ Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah,” Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VIII (1878); W. R. SMITH, 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1881, 2d ed. 1892), pp. 42f.; GEo. 
RAWLINSON, Zzra and Nehemiah (“ Pulpit Commentary,” 1881); KUENEN, ational 
Religions and Universal Religion (Hibbert Lectures, 1882), pp. 323-7 (on “Ezra 
and the Establishment of Judaism”); A. H. SAYCE, Am Jntroduction to the Books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther (1885, 3d ed. 1893); MARCusS Dons, “Ezra” and “ Nehe- 
miah,” Expositor, 3d series, Vol. VI (1887), pp. 53-64, 287-97; P. H. HUNTER, After 
the Exile, Vol. II (1890); DRIVER, /utroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
(1st ed. 1891, 6th ed. 1897), pp. 540-54; W. F. ADENEY, Zzra, Nehemiah and Esther 
(1893); Saycr, Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (1893), pp. 537-533 
A. C. HERVEY, “The Chronology of Ezra II and IV, 6-23,” Exfosttor, June, 1893, 
PP- 431-43; July, 1893, pp. 50-63; H. E. RYLE, Zhe Books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(“Cambridge Bible,” 1893); G. S. GoopsPEED, “Ezra and Nehemiah,” BIBLICAL 
Wor Lp, Vol. 1 (1893), pp. 40-48, 208-19; H. HoworTH, Zhe Academy, 1893, Jan. 7, 
pp. 13f.; Jan. 21, p. 60; Feb. 4, p. 106; Feb. 25, pp. 174 f.; April 15, pp. 326f.; June 
17, p- 524; July 22, pp. 73 f.; Sept. 16, pp. 233 f.; IDEM, “A Criticism of the Sources 
and Relative Importance and Value of the Canonical Book of Ezra and the Apoc- 
ryphal Book Known as Esdras I,” Transactions of the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, Vol. I1 (1893), pp. 68-85; C.C. TORREY, Zhe Composition and 
Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah (“ Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft,” 11, 1896); KauTzscH, 7he Literature of the Old Testament (1896, 
transl. 1899), pp. 121-8; J. A. SELBIE, “Van Hoonacker on Israel’s Return from 
Exile,” Expository Times, Vol. VII (1897), pp. 71-3; IDEM, “Israel’s Return from 
Exile,” idid., pp. 320-22; IDEM, “ Ezra-Nehemiah,” z7d., pp. 509-11; IDEM, “ Kosters 
on Israel’s Return from Exile,” zdid., Vol. IX, pp. 66-8; A. R. S. KENNEDY, “Did 
the Jews Return under Cyrus ?” zé¢d., Vol. VIII (1897), pp. 268-71; VAN HOONACKER, 
“The Return of the Jews under Cyrus,” 2dzd., Vol. VIII (1897), pp. 351-4; CHEYNE, 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile (1898), pp. 36-81; IDEM, “The Times of Ezra 
and Nehemiah,” BIBLICAL WorLD, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 238-50; N. SCHMIDT, 
“Nehemiah and His Work,” BIBLICAL WORLD, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 329-43; L. W. 
BATTEN, art. “Ezra and Nehemiah,” HastinGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I1 
(1899); C. F. KENT, A History of the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian 
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and Greek Periods (1899), pp. 126-36, 167-214; J. O. Boyp, “‘ The Documents of the 
Book of Ezra,” Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 1900, pp. 414-37; J. E. MCFADYEN, 
The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians (1901), pp. 314-34; CHEYNE, 
“From Isaiah to Ezra,” American Journal of Theology, 1901, pp. 433-41; KosTERs 
AND CHEYNE, art. “Ezra-Nehemiah,” Zucyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 11 (1901); GUTHE 
AND BATTEN, Zhe Books of Ezra and Nehemiah— Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Text, etc. (“ Polychrome Bible,” 1901). 

KLEINERT, in Bettrage zu den theologischen Wissenschaften von den Professoren 
zu Dorpat, Band I (1832), pp. 1-304 (on origin, structure, and date of Ezra—Nehe- 
miah); KEIL, Apologetischer Versuch tiber die Biicher der Chronik und iiber die 
Integritat des Buches Ezra (1833); KUENEN, Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar het 
Ontstaan en de Versameling van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds, Vol. 11 (1861, 2d ed. 
1887, German transl. 1892), pp. 103-83; SCHRADER, “ Die Dauer des zweiten Tempel- 
baues. Zugleich ein Kritik des Buches Ezra,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
1867, pp. 460-504; BOHME, Nehemia 1-6 (1871); EB. NESTLE, “Zum Frage nach der 
urspriingliche Einheit der Biicher Chronik, Esra und Nehemia,” Zheologische Studien 
und Kritiken, 1879, pp. 515-21; SMEND, Die Listen der Biicher Ezra und Nehemia 
(1881); KUENEN, “ L’ceuvre d’Esdras,” Revue de l’histoire des religions, Vol. XIII 
(1886), pp. 334-58 (German transl. by K. BUDDE in Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
biblischen Wissenschaft von Dr. Abraham Kuenen (1894), pp. 370-91); BLEEK- 
WELLHAUSEN, Linleitung in das Alte Testament (5th ed. 1886), pp. 205-22; BER- 
THEAU-RYSSEL, Ezra—Nehemia Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament,” 1887); RyssEL, “Die Anfange der jiidischen Schriftgelehrsamkeit,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1887, pp. 149-82; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, Vol. 11 (1888), pp. 95-193; OETTLI, Ezra und Nehemia (STRACK UND ZOCKLER’S 
“Kurzgefasste Kommentar,” 1889); RIEHM, Zindeitung in das Alte Testament, Vol. I1 
(1890), pp. 329-38; VAN HoonacKEr, et Esdras — nouvelle hypothese sur la 
chronologie de l’époque de la restauration (1890); KUENEN, “ De Chronologie van het 
Perzische Tijdvak der Joodsche Geschiedenis,” Verslagen en Mededeelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Amsterdam, 1890, 
pp. 273-322 (German transl. by K. BUDDE, in Gesammelte Abhandlungen sur biblischen 
Wissenschaft von Dr. Abraham Kuenen (1894), pp. 212-51); CORNILL, Zinlettung in 
das Alte Testament (1891, 3d ed. 1896), §45; VAN HOONACKER, Zorobabel et le second 
temple: étude sur la chronologie des six premiers chapitres du livre d’ Esdras (1892) ; 
IpEM, Véhémie en l’an 20 a’ Artaxerxes I, Esdras en l’an 7 d’ Artaxerxes 1I (1892); 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraige der Juden (1892), pp. 20-31; KONIG, Zinlettung 
in das Alte Testament (1893), pp. 276-85; CH. HUYGHE, La chronologie des livres 
d’ Esdras et de Néhémie (1893); WILDEBOER, De Letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds naar 
de Tijdsorde van haar Ontstaan (1893, German transl. 1895), pp. 404-20; KosTERs, Het 
Herstel van Israél in het Persische Tijdvak (1894, German transl. 1895); WELLHAUSEN, 
“ Die Riickkehr der Juden aus dem babylonischen Exil,” Nachrichten der kiniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft zu Gottingen, 1895, pp. 166-86; KosTers, “ Het Tijdvak 
van Israéls Herstel,” Zheologisch Tijdschrift, 1895, pp. 549-75; 1896, pp. 489-504; 
1897, pp. 518-54; VAN HOONACKER, Wouvelles études sur la restauration juive apres 
Lexil de Babylone (1896); ED. MEYER, Die Entstehung des Judenthums (1896); WELL- 
HAUSEN, Géttingischer gelehrter Anzeiger, 1897, No. 2, pp. 89 ff. (review of MEYER’S 
Entstehung des Judenthums); Ep. MEYER, J. Wellhausen und meine Schrift, “Die 
Entstehung des Judenthums” (1897); J. MARQUART, Fundamente israelitischer und 
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jiidischer Geschichte (1897), pp. 28-68; SELLIN, Serubbabel—ein Beitrag sur 
Geschichte der messianischen Erwartung und der Entstehung des Judenthums (1898), 
pp. 48-61; KLOSTERMANN, art. “Esra und Nehemia,” Realencyklopedie fiir prot. 
Theol. u. Kirche, Vol. V (3d ed. 1898); GUTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1899), 
pp. 245-60; J. GEISSLER, Die literarische Beziehungen der Esramemoiren insbesondere 
zur Chronik und den hexateuchischen Quellenschriften (1899); MOULTON, “ Uber die 
Uberlieferung und den textkritischen Werth des dritten Esrabuches,” Zettschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XIX (1899), pp. 209-58; Vol. XX (1900), pp. 
1-35; WINCKLER, “Die Zeit der Herstellung Judas,” Al//orientalische Forschungen, 
zweite Reihe, Band II (1899), pp. 210-27; IpEM, “Die Zeit von Ezras Ankunft in 
Jerusalem,” 2d7d., pp. 241-4; IDEM, “Die doppelte Darstellung in Ezra—~Nehemia,” 
tbid., Band III (1901), pp. 458-89; NIKEL, Die Wiederherstellung des jiidischen 
Gemeinwesens nach dem babylonischen Exil (1900); C. SIEGFRIED, Zsra, Nehemia und 
Esther iibersetst und erklart (“ Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” 1901); SELLIN, 
Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde, Band I1 (1901); BAUDISSIN, 
Einleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes (1901), pp. 264-6, 279-300 ; BERTHO- 
LET, Die Biicher Esra und Nehemia erklart (“Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten 
Testament,” 1902); CARL HoLzHEY, Die Biicher Ezra und Nehemia. Untersuchung 
thres litterarischen und geschichtlichen Charakters (1902). 

§ 246. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Makea careful comparison of the parallel passages, Ezra 2:1—3:1@ 
and Neh. 7:6—23, noting and classifying the variations in the two lists. 

2. Analyze Ezra-Nehemiah carefully, with a view to determining 
for yourself: the sources of the various materials of which it is com- 
posed and the historical value of the narrative as it has been presented 
by the editor. 

Cf. especially TORREY, Zhe Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah; 
GUTHE, Ezra and Nehemiah (“Polychrome Bible,” 1901); SIEGFRIED, Zsra, Nehe- 
mia und Esther (“* Handkommentar z. A. T.”), pp. 7-14; Kosters, Het Herstel van 
Israel in het Perzische Tijdvak (1894, Germ. transl. 1895); CARL HOLZHEY, Die 
Biicher Ezra und Nehemia; Untersuchung thres literarischen und geschichtlichen 
Charakters (1902); MEYER, Die Entstehung des Judenthums; SCHRADER, Theologi- 
sche Studien und Kritiken, 1867, pp. 460-504; VAN HOONACKER, Véhémie et Esdras; 
J. O. Boyp, “‘The Documents of the Book of Ezra,” Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, 1900, pp. 414-37. 

3. Compare the canonical book of Ezra with the apocryphal book, 
Esdras I, noting (1) the materials common to both, (2) the materials 
peculiar to each; and consider the relative value of each as historical 
sources. 

See, ¢. g., H. HowortTu, “A Criticism of the Sources and Relative Importance 
and Value of the Canonical Book of Ezra and the Apocryphal Book Known as Esdras 
I,” Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, Vol. 11 (1893), pp. 
68-85 ; Mouton, “Uber die Uberlieferung und den text-kritischen Werth des dritten 
Esrabuches,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XIX, pp. 209-58 ; 
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XX, 1-35; BERTHOLET, Zsra und Nehemia, p. xvi; SIEGFRIED, Esra, Nehemia 
und Esther, pp. 14 f. 

4. Study the contents of the numerous genealogical lists in Ezra- 
Nehemiah from the point of view of (1) their origin, (2) their historical 
value, (3) their purpose. 

See SMEND, Die Listen der Biicher Ezra und Nehemia (1881). 

5. Study the descriptions of priestly ceremonies, and customs, the 
provision made for the support of the temple and its ministry, and all 
other references to laws and usages of worship, and note the points of 
contact with the codes of worship, with a view to determining which 
stratum of laws is reflected by the narrative of Ezra-Nehemiah. 

6. Consider the fact that certain portions of Ezra-Nehemiah are 
written in Aramaic, and the best explanation of this fact. 


See, ¢. g., BERTHOLET, of. cit., p. xv; SIEGFRIED, of. cit., p. 7; RYLE, of. cét., p. 
xx; BAUDISSIN, Zindettung, p. 283. 
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Gxploration and Discovery. 


THE IMPORTANT WORK OF DR. CONRAD SCHICK. 


In the death of Herr Baurat Conrad Schick, M.A., Ph.D. (Tiibin- 
gen), Jerusalem has lost one of her most able and devoted biblical 
archeologists, a man whose long life was spent with rare single-hearted- 
ness in the interpretation of the problems of ancient Jerusalem. 

Conrad Schick was born in a little village in Wiirttemberg, in Janu- 
ary, 1812. He was the fifth son in a family of eleven. From the 
village school he went to Kornthal, a kind of missionary training 
institution, where he learned Latin, and—as was the custom there—a 
trade, that of blacksmith. . Later he went to the Chrishona institution 
at Basle, where he was studying when seiected by Herr Spittler as one 
of the two Pilgrimbriider who, as pioneers (so he conceived it) of a 
great missionary movement, were to go to Jerusalem. Before setting 
out, young Conrad Schick was apprenticed to a watch- and clock- 
maker, in order that he might thoroughly know this business, which it 
was thought would be useful in the Holy City. In 1846 he left for 
Jerusalem, and the new work was started. It did not, however, prove 
a great success, and before long both the “pilgrim brothers” had to 
find employment of some other kind, so that in 1850 Schick accepted 
an appointment as superintendent (Hausvater) of the House of 
Industry in Jerusalem—an institution established by the London 
Jews’ Society for the support of recent Christian converts and young 
Jewish inquirers after Christianity; this position he retained for thirty- 
seven years. 

Conrad Schick had at an early age shown an aptitude for making 
models. Before leaving Germany he had made a careful model of 
the tabernacle in the wilderness, and it was this gift which first brought 
him before the public. Immediately after the Crimean war the ques- 
tion of the repair of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher came promi- 
nently before some of the great ecclesiastics of Europe; and, in order 
to explain what was needed, Schick, who was then the only architect 
resident in the city, made, with the assistance of his young pupils in 
the House of Industry, some fine models of the church, which were 
sent to Constantinople, Moscow, and Stuttgart. These led him into 
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correspondence with some of the savants of Europe, who put before 
him problems needing his investigation. 

Although by no means a scholar, and at this time chiefly distin- 
guished by mechanical skill, he was a good observer, with trained 
experience in making measurements and technical observations. He 
took full advantage of the opportunities laid before him, and from 
1866 onward he wrote and published many papers on every kind of 
subject connected with Jerusalem. His earliest writings were in 
German ; indeed, to the last he was never much at home except in his 
native tongue. His first English notes were in the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Quarterly Statement in 1877. As years went on, he con- 
tributed more and more to that publication, so that for some years 
past there has seldom been an annual volume with less than a dozen 
original papers or notes from his pen. During his later years he was 
definitely engaged by the English and the German exploration socie- 
ties to make observations. 

For many years Dr. Schick, as the only man with any suitable 
training, carried on the duties of government architect for the city, in 
the course of which he had unique opportunities for visiting every 
corner of the city. He was employed by the government to make 
extensive repairs in the Moslem holy places; and, in process of this 
work, he constructed an elaborate model of the Haram, or temple area. 
Later he made a model of the whole area, with rock contours, detach- 
able buildings, etc., so that he could build up on the rock either the 
existing buildings, the temple of Herod, or the temple of Solomon. 
After he sold this model he constructed another, which is still in Jeru- 
salem ; and many visitors who have had the privilege of seeing it and 
of hearing it explained by the aged constructor realize what great 
knowledge, labor, and skill were employed by him in making the 
model conform to the descriptions in the Old Testament and in Jose- 
phus as he could best understand them. Difficulties in these accounts, 
or even contradictions, which would have staggered any ordinary man, 
were simply a stimulus tohim. Each step, each window and door, had 
chapter and verse to justify its existence. The style of the architecture 
worked out by him was doubtless historically impossible ; but the help- 
ful suggestions of the work all must recognize. 

The list of Dr. Schick’s papers’ during this long period shows 
how entirely devoted he was to the study of Jerusalem; there is 


TA list of all his earlier works will be found in ROHRICHT’s Bibliotheca Geographica 
Palaestinae, Berlin, 1890, 
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scarcely one paper which has not the name of the Holy City in its 
title. He will probably be most remembered by his models, his book 
Der Tempelplatz, the facts contained in which (apart from its theories) 
are very valuable, and by his connection with the finding of the Siloam 
inscription. The larger number of his papers are of the nature of short 
reports. The most important among them are those on “ The Water 
Supply of Jerusalem”? and on “The Site of Calvary.”> On this last 
subject his ideas underwent an entire change in later years, as he nar- 
rates, and he came to consider the traditional site as at least probable. 
As a practical architect he has left his mark on several ancient build- 
ings, notably the Church of the Sepulcher and the “Dome of the 
Rock,” as well as upon a fair number of houses and institutions which 
he constructed. His archeological work needs to be gone over again 
in the light of recent discovery, and especially in the light of modern 
biblical criticism, of which Dr. Schick knew nothing. Many of his 
ideas were without doubt fanciful. But, if his writings can be prop- 
erly revised and edited, the public will be astonished at the copious 
and important contributions which he has made to our permanent 
knowledge. Many things he has seen and figured have now passed 
away forever amid “modern improvements” and vandalism. 

Dr. Schick received university honors from Tiibingen, and decora- 
tions from no less than four crowned heads—the emperors of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, and the king of Wiirttemberg. Yet a more modest, 
unassuming, and quiet Christian gentleman it would be difficult to 
find. In Jerusalem he was beloved by all Christians of all churches, 
and also by Moslems and Jews. A visit to him and his temple model 
was one of the privileges of the modern pilgrim. 

On December 24, 1901, he passed peacefully away, at the age of 
eighty; and his wife, to whom he had been united for over half a cen- 
tury, followed him ten days later. He leaves behind a large number of 
descendants, the children of his three married daughters, two of whom 


have made their homes in Jerusalem. 
E. W. G. MASTERMAN. 
JERUSALEM. 


2“*Die Wasserversorgung der Stadt Jerusalem,” in the Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins, 1878, pp. 132-76. 


3“ The Site of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher,” in the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement, 1898, pp. 145-54; “ Reflections on the Site of Calvary,” 
ibid., 1893, pp. 119-28. 
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THE PROGRESS OF BIBLICAL THOUGHT IN SCOTLAND. 


A movement was set on foot in the United Free Church of Scot- 
land last October to secure the removal of Professor George Adam 
Smith, D.D., from his chair in the Free Church College, Glasgow, 
because of the critical views concerning early Hebrew history which he 
presented in his recent work on Modern Criticism and the Preaching of 
the Old Testament. A com- 
mittee was appointed to con- 
sider the matter, and to make 
a recommendation concerning 
it to the General Assembly, 
which met last May. The 
committee reported, through 
Dr. James Kidd, that in their 
opinion it was inadvisable for 
the Assembly to proceed 
against Professor Smith. A 
motion was therefore made by 
Principal Robert Rainy of the 
New College, Edinburgh, to 
the Assembly as follows : 


That the Assembly receive 
the report and adopt the recom- 
mendation with which it closes, 
that it is not the duty of the 
church to institute any process against Professor G. A. Smith, in connection 
with his lectures recently published. At the same time the Assembly 
declares that it is not to be held as accepting or authorizing the critical 
theories therein set forth. In dealing with the subject of this report, 
the Assembly desires to give expression to the unabated reverence cherished 
in this church for the written Word, as the lively oracles through which 
the voice of God reaches his children, for teaching, for comfort, and for 
admonition; and it declares its unwavering acceptance of the Bible as the 
supreme rule of faith and life. And while the Assembly does not feel 
called upon to interfere with serious discussion of questions now raised, 
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unless the interests of Christian truth should plainly seem to require it, 
the Assembly calls upon ministers and professors who may take part in 
such discussions, to take care that reverence for Holy Scripture should be 
conspicuously manifest in their writings, and to treat, with the considera- 
tion that is so plainly due, views hitherto associated in the minds of our people 
with the believing use of the Bible. Finally, the Assembly recognizes that 
the discussions in regard to the origin and history of biblical books, which for 
a number of years have exercised the minds of learned men, have tended to 
create perplexity and anxiety for many Christian people; yet, recalling the 
results of former discussions, the Assembly earnestly exhorts its people not 
to be soon shaken in mind by what they hear of statements regarding the 
Bible or regarding some parts of its contents. These will in due time be 
weighed, adjusted, and put in their proper place. Above all the fluctuations 
of human opinion the Lord rules and overrules, and his Word abides; “the 
grass withereth, the flower thereof fadeth away, but the Word of the Lord 
endureth forever.” 

This motion prevailed in the Assembly by a vote of 534 to 263, a 
majority of 271. By this decisive vote in favor of biblical scholarship 
and the historical investigation of the Bible the Assembly has reversed 
its previous attitude of hostility as manifested in the action against 
Professor W. Robertson Smith in 1881, when the Assembly deposed 
him from his chair of Hebrew in the Free Church College at Aberdeen 
because his views of Old Testament history were pronounced heretical. 
Between the vears 1881 and 1902 have intervened twenty-one years 
of progress ; the younger generation of ministers has been trained to 
think and to investigate. Consequently there have arisen a larger view 
of the Bible and a better spirit in the Assembly. This condition in 
Scotland, made so clear by the recent action, is indicative of the con- 
dition in America, England, Germany, and even to some extent in 
France. The change has been effected from an inert traditionalism to 
a thorough historical study of the Bible and of Christianity, from a con- 
demnation of biblical scholars to a recognition of their importance. 

Principal Rainy’s address before the Assembly, in support of his 
motion, was an admirable presentation of the proper attitude which the 
people should assume toward the work of the biblical scholars. He 
said that the one thing he was really anxious for was that their pro- 
ceedings should embody a worthy attitude of the church toward this 
whole subject; at the same time, he would not wish the action of 
the Assembly to be construed as meaning that they gave a general 
license to critics to say whatever they pleased. He pointed out that in 
his motion they had distinctly reserved to the church the right to inter- 
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pose when they thought serious elements of the Christian faith required 
it; and that in such circumstances, and especially if they found men 
wantonly making near approaches to the center of the citadel that 
struck them as of a dangerous kind, they would not be slack, he hoped, 
to consider how that state of things should be met. But, while that 
was so, he had endeavored to show the reasons for taking care at this 
stage to take no position which would involve them in a false relation 
to the processes of thought and to the whole current of opinion as it 
was forming itself among men whose business it was to examine and 
to criticise ancient books, and particularly this most sacred Book of all. 
His anxiety about these facts, in the first place, was that they should 
not rashly be admitted to be facts; and, in the second place, that 
where the evidence was produced, and was growing, there should be no 
attempt to stifle the evidence or to stop the process by authority. His 
anxiety about that was just this, that he knew it had pleased God to 
order His revelation all along upon the plane of history, and upon the 
plane of historical event ; and he felt that, while he hoped that he knew 
something of the testimony of the Holy Spirit, he did not emancipate 
himself from the obligation to take along with that the facts of history, 
and new facts if they were discovered. His very faith in the Scripture 
was that he knew, if pains enough were taken to make sure that the 
facts were facts, they could not be contrary to the Word of God, and 
might help him to some further understanding of what God aimed at 
and intended in those Scriptures of his. 

It was a mistake to suppose that, when anyone was led to take a 
view of some passage of Holy Scripture which had not been usual, 
it was therein implied that this passage was removed for the future from 
its former place in the revelation of God, as a part of the great mass of 
documents by which the voice of God reaches the hearts of men. It 
appeared to him that if this discussion was to be usefully carried on — 
he meant the discussion of the rights and wrongs of the critical theo- 
ries and position—it must be carried on by meeting the critical argu- 
ment upon the merits. When Christian scholars come to take up 
responsibilities on this subject and to deal with these investigations, it 
is not in their own choice to settle beforehand the conclusions which 
they are to embrace at the end. So far as it is a question of facts and 
of the evidence which establishes the facts, the man who does that is 
bound, if he is to express his opinion, to say that his mind is open to 
all evidence, though he is bound at the same time to sift it very care- 
fully. Men may have their own right and their own reasons for resist- 
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ing these tendencies, whether on the part of unbelieving and natural- 
istic scholars, or on the part of believing men. They may have the 
right to resist on the evidence of the facts, or more likely on the pro- 
cesses of reasoning, based upon the facts and leading to conclusions, 
the successive steps to inferences by which theories that appeared to 
them unreasonable and dangerously sweeping had been reached. No 
opinions of other men could compel them to the adoption of them. 
But it is true that the tide of opinion as to what the facts implied begin 
to raise questions that have to be dealt with by discussion of the evi- 
dence of facts, and not in any other way. If the facts turn out to be 
facts, the discovery to them may very likely involve pain; but if the 
facts are facts, the ascertainment of them is pure gain, so far as they 
are facts, to everybody. He believed—at least he thought it very 
likely —that there would be facts to be recognized, and consequences 
of the facts that would require to be admitted into their minds. But, 
however that might be, whether it was likely or not, what he was put- 
ting to the Assembly was that there were allegations or facts which had 
acquired a position that required them and himself to be patient with 
discussion. They could not settle them, he could not settle them ; 
discussion must settle them, and nothing else could do it. 

Professor James Orr, of the United Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, and a colleague of Professor G. A. Smith’s in that institution, 
seconded and spoke for Principal Rainy’s motion. He said that the 
question really before them was not so much the merits of Professsor 
Smith’s book as the attitude which the church was to assume toward 
that modern critical movement as a whole. There was no disguising 
the fact that, for good or for evil—and he believed, in the providence of 
God, immensely more for the good than for the evil in its issue—that 
criticism was with them, and they must face the fact. The Assembly 
was not making a situation. It was facing a situation which already 
existed. It was confronted with a movement of long growth, widely 
spread, and ranging on its side, with varying degrees of acceptance— 
explain it how they might—the bulk of Old Testament scholarship, 
deeply penetrating the thought and literature of the country and of the 
church. He did not say that the church had not a responsibility in 
regard to this movement. It was futile to attempt to deal with a move- 
ment of this character and magnitude and to dispose of it by any vote or 
decision of an Assembly committee. No one was ina position to drawa 
line, and say that exactly at that point legitimate inquiry or discussion 
stopped ; and it passed his comprehension how anyone who knew 
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what this critical movement meant should dream of asking any com- 
mittee of the Assembly to discriminate in detail between the truth and 
the error in the large and difficult questions involved in this discussion. 
What was the object which Professor Smith in this volume set before 
him? Was it not, in opposition to naturalistic theories, precisely this, 
that Israel’s religion could not be explained out of any mere natural fac- 
tors, that it could only be accounted for by a positive divine revelation, 
by the actual revelation of the one true and living God by word and 
deed in Israel? Again and again, in so many words, that was expressly 
declared. The view of Professor Smith’s critics was that his book 
destroyed belief in the revealed origin of the religion of Israel. In 
point of fact, whether they thought the Professor’s argument a good 
one or not, Professor Smith was seeking a basis from which to demon- 
strate more securely the reality of that revelation. 

Those who assailed Professor Smith accused him in the strongest 
measure of subverting the authority and denying the inspiration of 
the Old Testament. But he thought it must be seen by every candid 
reader of his book that Professor Smith did not regard himself as 
doing any of those things. He could not conceive how anyone could 
give stronger or more eloquent expression to his sense of the abiding 
value of the Old Testament for the life and doctrine of the church, or 
more emphatically declare that Christ’s estimate of the Old Testa- 
ment must always be the estimate of the Christian, than Professor 
Smith had done in his book. The question was not so much whether 
there was inspiration in the Old Testament, as precisely what was held 
to be covered by the Bible’s assertion of its own inspiration. And 
here Christian men, in point of fact, did differ, and had always to 
some extent differed. But surely he was not wrong in saying that the 
essence of the matter is conserved when we hold the reality of God’s 
historical revelation, in word and deed in Israel, leading up to Christ ; 
and our possession of a record which, in every essential respect, pre- 
serves and conveys the meaning of the message of that revelation to 
us. Given such an inspiration as infallibly fitted the Bible for its great 
purpose of making us wise unto salvation that was in Christ Jesus, and 
of equipping the man of God perfectly for all the ends of his spiritual 
life, had we not everything secured that was demanded by the Bible’s 
own tests of inspiration ? 

He who has real confidence of the firmness of the ground on which 
he stands will not be readily thrown into panic by the blowing of trum- 
pets of adversaries. He will possess his soul in patience and make 
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good the truth of the old word: “He that believeth shall not make 
haste.” Whatever they may think of Professor Smith’s speculations, 
there could be but one opinion among them, that he at least had nobly 
proved in the past his faith, his zeal, and his evangelical fidelity, by 
works that had made his name a household word and an honor; that 
he had preached a living gospel, and had been made instrumental, as 
few were, by tongue of fire and vivid imagination and prophetic fervor, 
to kindle faith and move to godliness in an age far lost to prophetic 
ideals. Rather than accentuate by continued controversy and new 
committees the points in which they might unhappily differ, he would 
say, let them unite in thanking God for the gift he had given to them 
in Professor Smith, and for the work he had been enabled to accom- 
plish for God’s glory. 

Among the other addresses which were made in support of the 
motion for dismissing the matter, Rev. John Kelman, of Edinburgh, 
said that it was not a question between revelation and attacking revela- 
tion. The question was between two methods of revelation. That was 
a vital distinction, and it seemed to him the thing which came to them 
in this view, that had caused so much anxiety, that had given so many 
fears, and that was still upon its trial here, was that, while all through 
this view of revelation the living God is speaking to his people, and 
through them to all the earth, yet the revelation, the words by which 
he speaks, and the methods he takes of revealing himself, were keeping 
pace in this view with the slow progress of men through the early 
ages. That seemed to him the point of view of the book, which was 
really the critical matter before them. As to Dr. Smith’s view of reve- 
lation, he thought they must remember that he had enriched this 
church, and many other churches, with other books besides the one 
now being discussed, and in these books there would be no difficulty 
in finding many a passage in which it could be seen plainly how loyal 
he was to a belief in revelation. Only he believed in a revelation 
which kept pace with man’s slow progress from the crude beginnings 
of national life until it finally confronted him with Jesus Christ. 
He did not think they realized how very widespread a matter this new 
method was. It was not a local Zeitgeist. It was not a Scottish affair 
— it was a matter which was exercising great and able minds through- 
out the world ; and it seemed very serious if in the midst of this move- 
ment, which was going on in all the churches of Christendom, one 
church checked discussion. The church which did that at such atime 
would sever itself from the whole trend of theological thought. To 
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some of them this subject came very nearly, and it was his own expe- 
rience for the last years that had forced him to speak at this time. His 
work had led him among not a few, but among hundreds, of doubting 
young men and women of our time. He thought he knew something 
of the issues there. People talked about them as if there might be eccen- 
tric intellectual cowards here and there scattered over the land; but 
there was a very real checking of faith in many quarters where, it might 
be, some of them had not realized it, but some of them had. To many 
faith was supremely difficult in an age like the present one. And for 
the sake of these people he earnestly pleaded that these difficulties, 
which, after all, were matters of detail, should not be settled by any 
great decision upon a matter like this. The greater issues of faith 
were being obscured from many of their people by little difficulties of 
detail in regard to the interpretation of the method of revelation. 
They could not see the wide field of Christ and of Christ’s love 
because of certain difficulties. These might be trifling in themselves, 
but still they stood between the people and the broader field which 
they longed for —a revelation of God to themselves. In their hearts 
they longed to be sure of God, and there were many who were not sure 
of him today who wanted to be; and this method of revelation—this 
way of looking at the whole subject—was one along which many of 
them would find God, and had found God ; and it was because of that 
he pleaded for liberty. Would the Assembly foreclose this great ques- 
tion, and make the situation an absolutely impossible one for them ? 
All he asked was that as ministers they should be allowed to do their 
work in a situation whose difficulty no man could know until he had 
heard some of those voices of the seekers after truth that were so fre- 
quent among them. 
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Regnum Dei. Eight Lectures on the Kingdom of God in the 
History of Christian Thought. By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. xx+ 401. $2.50. 

This volume contains the Bampton Lectures for tgo1. Dr. 
Robertson characterizes the treatise as “the result of the writer’s reflec- 
tion with a view to his own guidance in life.” It goes without saying 
that the subject is of the most vital importance to every Christian in 
his practical, experiential life; and Dr. Robertson rightly premises 
his investigation with the proposition that the kingdom of God is the 
Christian answer to the most vital question that man has to solve, the 
question of the purpose of his being. Where is his answer to be 
found ? Every Christian will look to Jesus for it, and Dr. Robertson 
takes his starting-point from Jesus. But the teaching of Jesus was 
based upon hopes and convictions in full currency at the time of his 
advent on earth. His conception of the kingdom is a many-sided 
one, and the task of developing what is implicit in it, and of illustrat- 
ing the harmony of its various parts and aspects, had to be undertaken 
and performed by the long succession of his ‘followers through the 
Christian centuries. Accordingly, in presenting his subject, Dr. 
Robertson, after a rapid survey of the theocratic ideals presented in 
the Old Testament, and current, more or less modified, at the time of 
Jesus, proceeds in the second and third lectures to treat of the kingdom 
of God as preached by Jesus and the apostles. In the fourth he deals 
with the chiliastic misconceptions of the primitive church, which were 
molded in part by literalistic interpretations of the Apocalypse 
and in part by other causes. The fifth lecture takes up the epoch- 
making idea of Augustine regarding the kingdom as the invisible 
church. Augustine’s idea, however, includes the beginnings of two 
lines of development which are next considered in the sixth and 
seventh lectures. The former of these deals with the conception of 
the medizval papacy, viz., that of the kingdom of God as an 
omnipotent church; the latter describes the intellectual and moral 
breaking up of the system, and prepares the way for the consideration 
of the other line of development from Augustine, that of the kingdom 
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as the spiritual body of Jesus Christ. In the eighth lecture the results 
of the investigation are brought together and correlated with the 
problems which confront the Christian in modern life. 

The avowed purpose of the author is not to build an argument for 
a predetermined conclusion, but, as already indicated, to institute an 
inquiry on a subject of transcendent importance. Accordingly, the 
questions that naturally occur in estimating the work are: Does the 
author steadfastly keep this one aim before him? Does he give each 
of his sources its due proportion of attention? and, finally, Does he 
use the best methods in the prosecution of his investigation? The 
first and third of these questions we may answer in the main affirma- 
tively; the second we can only answer in the negative, or, at best, with 
a very qualified affirmative. It seems to us that the space and atten- 
tion given to the biblical conception of the kingdom of God is not 
proportionate to the real importance of that part of Dr. Robertson’s 
sources as compared with the space and attention given to the ecclesi- 
astical development of the idea. 

Within the treatment of the biblical conception, we further con- 
sider it a defect to place the Pauline concept before that given in the 
synoptic gospels. This arrangement is chronological, to be sure, but 
not historical. The Pauline concept is the unfolding of that given in 
the synoptic gospels. The teaching of Jesus in the synoptic gospels, 
we take it, is a correctly reported account of an earlier stage in history 
than the teaching of Paul in his epistles, although chronologically the 
epistles may have been written earlier than the gospel. 

In his exposition of modern views, Dr. Robertson seems to ignore 
altogether the work of the most recent —especially American — writers 
on the subject of the kingdom of God. The theory of the kingdom 
that identifies it with regenerated humanity in its entire breadth and 
depth seems to have no place in Dr. Robertson’s discussion. 

All these points may possibly be regarded as matters of opinion on 
which different individuals will agree to differ. On the other hand, it 
must be noted that the work of Dr. Robertson is a model of scholarly, 
devout study, characterized by that love of historical research which is 
distinctive of the English churchman since the days of Pusey and 
Newman. Principal Robertson cannot be classified with the eminent 
men just named as an Anglo-Catholic, but he has not failed to imbibe 
what there was of spiritual-mindedness and reverence for the ancient 
church in their thought and work. A. C. ZENos. 


McCorMIcK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago. 
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Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. By Rev. 
Francis E. Gicot, S.S. Part I: The Historical Books. 
New York, Chicago: Benziger Bros., 1901. Pp. 387. $2. 

This book, like the General Introduction by the same author, is 
the outcome of courses of lectures delivered during several years in 
theological seminaries of the Roman Catholic church. It includes 
introductory material on the Pentateuch and the usual historical books, 
and, in addition thereto, on the books of Tobit, Judith, and 1 and 2 
Maccabees. 

The method of presenting this material differs slightly from that 
adopted by most writers on Introduction. This treatment regards the 
discussion of Hexateuchal problems of first importance, for the space 
occupied is more than one-half of the entire volume. The author first 
presents a summary of the chief recent theories concerning the author- 
ship of the first six books, and concludes his discussion (pp. 46, 47) by 
conceding, as von Hummelauer has already done, the main positions 
claimed by the critics of the Hexateuch. The compilatory character 
of Genesis does not interfere in the least with its historical value. Of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers he gives (pp. 189 ff.) the Carpenter- 
Battersby analysis in parallel columns, and from all that is said in the 
text would indorse it as representing the true state of the case. In the 
discussion of the origin of Deuteronomy the author copies copiously 
from other writers, but finally fails himself (p. 126) to take a definite 
position, though he leans apparently to the view, which has already 
been adopted by Father Van den Biesen, viz., that Deuteronomy was a 
product of the seventh century, and was “found” in 621 B. C., and used 
as an impetus to Josiah’s reforms. The remaining books of the Old 
Testament are treated in the conventional manner. We are particu- 
larly interested to see the broad-minded way in which the author has 
used recent authors and adopted modern positions. Too often one is 
not certain, however, where he stands, except by the character of the 
preponderance of authorities quoted and referred to. 

The author’s church affinities occasionally crop out in his state- 
ments (cf. p. 233, n. 2), as well as in the naming of a large number 
of his own church authorities. The volume has been more carefully 
prepared, and its proof better read, than previous volumes. We have 
noted a few errors: p. 37, eight lines from the bottom, should be 
“i-xxvi, 13;’’ p. 185, note 2, should be “ E. L. Curtis ;” p. 198, note 
3, should be “ Orelli.” 

IRA M. PRICE. 
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The Passing and the Permanent in Religion. By Munor J. 
SavaGE, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Igo!. 
Pp. v+336. $1.35, met. 


The name of the author and the title of this book assure the reader 
beforehand that he will find it an expression of religious thought from 
the most liberal point of view. The sub-title declares a purpose with 
which many will sympathize who are not accounted to be of the “lib- 
eral” way of thinking. That purpose is “a plain treatment of the 
great essentials of religion, being a sifting from these of such things 
as cannot outlive the results of scientific, historical, and critical study 
—so making more clearly seen ‘the things that cannot be shaken.’” 
Doubtless everyone will wish that this sifting process may go forward 
as speedily as possible, and that so may be realized Dr. Hale’s birth- 
day prophecy, uttered in Boston a few weeks ago, that “the Christian 
religion is going to sustain in the next one hundred years such another 
reformation as has never been paralleled in history,” and that men are 
to come “to an entirely nobler view of what we mean by the gospel of 
Christ than has been had since Jesus Christ was nailed to the cross.” 
There will, however, be difference of opinion between Dr. Savage and 
some of his readers as to what are the “ great essentials of religion,” 
and whether one of them is not a more direct declaration of the mind 
and will of God than may be inferred from human observation and 
experience. And, while it will hardly be agreed that all the “trium- 
phant certainties” of religion are dependent upon scientific tests, there 
will be general agreement with the author’s implication that we may 
well spare whatever “cannot outlive ” the results of scientific, historical, 
and critical study. 

The tone of the chapters is not that of discussions primarily for 
students and scholars, but rather that of pulpit addresses to a congre- 
gation of intelligent, cultured, alert, and withal comfortable men and 
women, with whom all is at present well, and who look, both here and 
hereafter, for better things to come. There is no painful elaboration 
of subtleties, not a hint of hesitation or perplexity, even in dealing 
with the life to come; but in a style that is a model of lucidity, and in 
a spirit of unfaltering optimism, the chapters deal with “‘ Religion and 
Religions,” ‘Theology and Theologies,” “‘The Universe,” ‘ Man,” 
“Bibles,” “Gods and God,” “ Saviours,” “‘ Worship,” “ Prayer,” “The 
Church,” ‘Hells,’ Heavens,” “The Resurrection Life.”’ There is 
also an appendix consisting of “‘Some Ancient and Modern Things 
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Said about Hell,” which seems to have no function beyond increasing 
the size of the book some dozen pages. 

The author, as is well known, occupies the viewpoint of evolution, 
and he treats every one of his topics accordingly. Religion is an 
essential and permanent part of nature and of human life. Theology 
is also essential, being the intellectual apprehension of religion. God, 
partially revealed to us in all great teachers, inventors, artists, is most 
fully revealed to us in Jesus. ‘“ Jesus, the tender, loving, gentle Naza- 
rene, has transformed and made over the conception of God.” Jesus 
is ‘the supreme ideal of divine manhood,” caring most “ that men 
should know that God was their Father, that they were his children, 
and that the way to get rid of human ills was to love men, love even 
your enemies.”’ Worship, an expression of the wish to get into right 
relations with God, has evolved from ignorant, crude, barbaric thoughts 
about God, thoughts inevitable to men of undeveloped natures, feeling 
and transferring to God only the most primitive needs of food, drink, 
gifts, the gratification of physical desires, praise, honor, “to that ideal 
of worship for which Jesus stands, and which he taught as the first 
great duty of man.” Death is only a progressive step into an exist- 
ence where conditions will be more favorable to rapid progress than 
those that this world affords, but where men must reap the harvest of 
past sowing, even as they must do here. 

Many who will read this book will still believe that the Divine Will 
has more to do with the religious history of man than Dr. Savage’s 
applications of the doctrine of evolution imply. They will refuse to 
accept, as adequate “revelation,” the accumulations and inductions of 
human experience, and to look upon Jesus as only one of a great com- 
pany of “saviors.” But one who holds that Jesus was, in very truth, 
God with us, and who believes that God spoke to men by his prophets, 
by men who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, and: by his 
Son, may nevertheless read this book with interest and not without 
profit. It is free from the blemish that so often makes the name “lib- 
eral” a misnomer —the destructive spirit, and the disposition to repre- 
sent the peculiar opinions of certain men of a few generations ago as 
expressions of “ orthodox” views at present. The book is frank and 
fair. It is to be commended especially to religious teachers and lead- 
ers as the latest and perhaps fullest deliverance of liberalism upon 


“the great essentials of religion.” 
NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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